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PERSONAL BEAUTY. 
os are many good people who have an idea, 
not exactly that beauty is a snare of the evil one, 
that it is! 
vet brow 


e affair of a ‘‘ wightly wanton with a vel- 
but that, at any rate, it is undesirable, and 
** What matter about a 


I would much rather see you concerned 


an affair of no consequence. 
few freckles? 
about your behavior,” says the reproving mother. 

If you thought as much of your books as you do of 
your looks!” suys the lately graduated elder sister. 

Ah, my child, beauty is but skin-deep!" says the old 
grandmother, unaware of the retort which some one 
has made, that so long as we have skins, that is deep 
But it is to be doubted if all these anxious 
monitors do not make a mistake. It does not at all 
follow that the young person cannot be concerned 
her freckles and her behavior too; nor that 
she disregards her books because she regards her 
looks; nor is there any reason why, beauty being 
only skin-deep, one should not take care to preserve 
the skin 

For, after all, beauty in its varying degrees is a 
great factor in life, and probably always will be, 
since it has a power that, it is to be regretted, is not 
always allied to intellect and virtue too, aud that 
possibly one day will be so allied. For since it is 
not to be supposed that the directing power of the 
universe makes mistakes, or allows to no purpose 
such a trait as the love of beauty to be one ap- 


enough 


about 


parently everywhere prevailing, it is very evident 
that this directing power has a distinct determination 
towards beauty, and manifests it through that nat- 
ural selection which has made the beautiful animal 
always the object of preference and struggle, so that 
beauty should be, as it has been, perpetuated and 
handed down, perhaps with some ultimate intention 
of its universal possession iu the future. That beauty 
is beloved of the divine idea in inanimate forms no 
who hill and sea can doubt. 
Why should it be of less value, then, in the personal 
form? 

Thus it may be intended that all the various kinds 
of beauty shall be united in one at last 


one looks abroad on 


the beauty 
of intellect, which is apt to be associated in our minds 
with a good deal of severity and sculpturesque out- 
line; the beauty of goodness, which may belong toa 
pudgy person with a snub-nose, but which irradiates 
a sallow skin and a dull eye with a glow which ex- 
ceeds and outlasts that of rose-leaf color and spark- 
ling glance; the beauty of expression, without which 
the beauty of charming line and tint is very shortly 
worse than valueless—worse, because it usually does 
mischief which is regretted only when it is too late 
for regret to be of any use. Probably the wise mo- 
ther and sister and the portending grandmother are 
all thinking of the futility and evanescence of this 
latter sort of beauty, and are all wanting the cultiva 
tion of goodness and expression, and are aware that 
when these two forms of beauty are added to the 
other the beauty becomes irresistible. 

The truth is that much of the pleasure that comes 
to us in this world, whose Creator has made it so 
beautiful, comes to us through the eyes, and, au con 
traire, we are displeased and pained by the unlovely. 
Why, then, should one be indifferent about giving 
this pain aud displeasure? We should certainly be 
to blame, by general admission, if we were indifferent 
about it in relation to our town, our church, our 
dwelling; why not, then, if we are indifferent about 
that other temple, our spirits dwelling — ourself ? 
Is it not positively a duty to make ourselves pleasant 
to the eye, to add to the agreeableness of life for 
others in this way, to foster and develop such ele- 
ments of beauty as we may possess, to take care of 
the blooming skin, the fine hair, the wholesome teeth. 
the erect figure, to cultivate that intellect which shal! 
clarify, that interest which shall brighten, and tiat 
gooduess which shall illumine, and thus make, even 
in the face of what is otherwise positive ugliness, 
beauty bloom in a barren place? 


A DISEASE OF THE NERVES. 

T is said by those in a position to know that it is of no 

use to disguise the terrible fact that intemperance is 

more frequent among women than it has ever-been before, 

more general, and more ruinous, to the point of physical 
and mental mortality 

Accorting to the police and the hospital returns, the in- 

crease has been small but steady. This has been among a 


class of women from whom one does not expect the best. 
But according to the statements of physicians the increase 
is large and steady among those from whom one does expect 
the best. 
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Tt makes us shudder to bear the facts in the case, to listen 
even to the suppositions concerning its causes, one suppo-i- 
tion being that suddenly acquired wealth, giving people the 
opportunity of going through life at a great pace, makes it 
necessary that they should resort to whip and spurs to 
maintain the gait—that is, that having money they must and 
will spend it fast, and spending it fast engenders pleasures 
to whose enjoyment the strength is not equal wilhout the 
help of the exciting and stimulating drink. Another cause 
is suid to be the prevalent absence of both religious and 
moral sentiment, the disdain for everything that cannot be 
seen or felt, the reign of pure reason and realism, the custom 
of considering that if one wants a thing one should have it, 
and that there should be po restraint upon one’s desires 
further than the inability to gratifythem. A third cause is 
given as the cigarette, it being stated that many more young 
and middle-aged women than we have dreamed of have ac- 
quired a fancy or a fashion for the use of this vile little 
article, and its use creates thirst, and the thirst which only 
strong drink slakes. There are instances, too, where the 
dreadful evil has been brought about by the prescription of 
physicians, the invalid thus having the habit established be- 
fore being aware of what is done. But these instances are 
few in comparison to the number of those which result from 
the apparently innocent glass taken at table or elsewhere. 
The taste once formed, it may be indulged with all the other 
tastes, at table or on the shopping-tour or in the publicity 
of the restaurant or in the privacy of the boudoir, where 
trouble or depression of any sort causes the stimulant to be 
resorted to with a hope that its temporary exhilaration will 
tide over the gloom. And then presently its use creates a 
craving for its further use, the morbid appetite is born full- 
grown, and the fiend has the victim in hand—she is a dipso- 
maniac; and if she marries, her son, and perbaps her grand- 
son, will be a dipsomaniac after her. 

There may be women in middle life and in old age with 
whose physician and whose conscience it may be a question 
whether or not they need the building and sustaining power 
of a stimulant. But it is evident from facts to be had at 
first hand by any who will investigate them that the young 
woman, and most especially the young woman of a nervous 
temperament, should avoid intoxicating drinks as she would 
avoid poison. It should again be good form, as it was fifty 
years ago, for the young woman at the dinner table not 
merely to touch her lips to the glass in courtesy, but to de- 
cline it altogether. These are perilous times; all the cir- 
cumstances of life are rapid, exhausting, nerve - draining. 
The great stress under which we live occasions a degen- 
eration of the nerves, and the swiftest and easiest resource 
then is the stimulant. Knowing this, knowing that young 
girls are liable to such degeneration, it becomes doubly im- 
portant that they should be sheltered by the force of a 
public opinion which may make it, at any rate, difficult for 
them to begin the drinking habit in its most insidious and 
delicate first approaches. For it is to be remembered that 
it is in the beginning that the danger lies. They none of 
them kuow what is behind them, what heredity from an 
unfortunate ancestor may give them a fatal impetus once 
started. But no heredity can start them on the way if they 
refuse to take the first sip, and make it thus impossible to 
acquire the taste or appetite. The first glass may be harm 
less except in its relation to the last; but there is an in 
credibly short space of time, in alas how many instances, 
between the first few drinks and death from some myste 
rious disease of the nerves, whose other name is possibly 
delirium tremens. 


THE YACHT-RACE. 
DOUBT very much 
whether Mrs. Clyte 
would have come to 
town at all even for 
the races, though she 
will not say so now, 
had it not been for the 
party on Mr. Baker's 
yacht. Mrs. Clyte al 
ways regards the com- 
ing so early to town as 
a serious affair; but then, as I say, there was the party on 
Mr. Baker's yacht. The sailing of the boats was a second 
ary matter, or rather it was till Mrs. Clyte had caught 
something of the spirit that moved with excitement and 
suspense those thousands of spectators. Questions of pure- 
ly national prestige are never, indeed, apt to make direct 
appeal to this very charming woman. Those perhaps seem 
properly to belong to the people who sit and shout on 
rand stands or go on excursion boats, minding no weather. 
Yet she likes to tell you that the “intensity” of a crowd, 
as she puts it, always moves her into making their excite- 
ment her own. Otherwise the national is always the per- 
sonal to her, and the personal belongs altogether to the 
favored few from whom she takes her color. We all know 
her way of speaking—that little detached way of bers im 
possible to deseribe. She is too well bred to let it seem 
patronizing, but it conveys to her listeners her own peculiar 
attitude toward any contest. In an intercollegiate game it 
is always, ‘‘ I’ve promised Charley Hopkins to go and see 
him play.” Had she known the Ear! of Dunraven, she would 
have said he had asked her to come and see how his boat 
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ran. 

These little peculiarities strike me afresh when I see Mrs. 
Clyte after an absence. I watched her to-day with as much 
interest as if 1 had never met her before. She sat on one 
end of the carved sofa. She gets a good effect in that way, 
with a cushion under one elbow. Mrs. Clyte never forgets 
these. ; 
“I have been to so many races,” she said, ‘‘and they are 
all alike. First of all, you feel like children on a holi- 
day, and you're so sure you're going to have a good time. 
All talk at once, first with their ‘How-do-you-do's?’ and 
then with their experiences in getting there and in their 
getling up so “7. Then all the women have hosts of 
questions to ask about the wind and weather, and every 
man who is not so interested as to have gone off to make his 
observations for himself looks very wise, and gives his in- 
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correct surmise with that bland vet positive manner of theirs 


that convinces you they kuow everything—until you know 
better yourself.” Mrs, Clyte added, smiling: “Then come 
the groups who talk by themselves. ‘Then the quict disap- 
pearance of individuals below. The discomfiture of the 
host. Poor Mr. Baker had only three women out of ten at 
his table. But the race itself, the hundreds of other boats, 
the straining, eager, intense crowds that swarm the decks! 
I mind nothing | suffered in discomfiture. I like to remem- 
ber I could feel in that way about America’s yacht.” 

Mrs. Clyte’s speech has changed in some way. Perhaps 
her audience was too small to-day for « nobler effort. 


THE SWEKTEST MAID. 

:: es exquisite interchange of June with spring” 
which in the prose of life we call young maidenhood 

has certain duties and responsibilities, slight but binding ; 

nor can it be the ‘‘ divine sweet thing” which the poet goes 

on to characterize it unless it recognizes and fulfils them. 

A girl is bound to be dainty throvgh and through. Every 
detail has its importance, and refinement of heart and miud 
and ingrain purity display themselves in the smallest trifles. 
Nothing about her should suggest a finical, fussy fastidi- 
ousness or overmuch prinking, but she should be like a 
lovely flower, or a perfect harmony with no discordant jar- 
ring notes, 

It is the veriest nonsense to talk of ‘‘ beauty unadorned,” 
if by the hackneyed words is meant indifference to the re- 
quirements of the toilette. Yet it is quite true that the at- 
tractions of youth can afford to dispense with elaborate cos- 
tumes, and that rich jewels are incongruous. Still, none 
should disdain the art of dress, and Sweet-and-Twenty will 
be all the prettier for wearing what best sets off ber youth- 
ful charms. Be the gown as simple and inexpensive as pos- 
sible, if wel) made, fresh, and becoming, her beauty cannot 
fail to be enhanced. 

No thinking girl can respect herself if she restrict her at- 
tention to the outward and visible portions of her attire. 
Dainty lingerie seems as necessary to sweet, wholesome 
nutures as fresh air and water, consequently one doubts the 
refinement of any woman who indulges in costly attire over 
coarse or crumpled underwear. There is a wonderful sat- 
isfaction in feeling that everything is just right, and the 
moral support which, it is declared, can be given by a 
French gown is all thie greater and more reliable if the toi 
lette be complete and elegant beneath as well as en évidence. 
Moreover, one who is thorough and put together in the 
right way preserves her freshness, and cannot wilt like one 
who is only veneered; and to keen, observant eyes supertfi- 
ciality soon reveals itself, showing a weakness somewhere 
in the moral nature of her who makes but a shallow display 

These are little matters of personal atiention which go far 
towards increasing attractiveness, and about which no girl 
can be too particular. Iseult of the White Hand is out of 
fashion as a model, since out-door sports make the girls of 
to-day glory in their sun-kissed fingers; yet there are older 
people who grieve to think that the ‘* white wonder” is dis- 
appearing, and who deprecate the reckless exposure, aver- 
ring that thick loose gloves would neither hinder nor im- 

ede the nymph of the racket and the lady of the lake. 
Vhether the hand be bronzed or of snowy whiteness, the 
nails must receive nicest attention and be polished and rosy. 
To be well gloved is one of the minor canons of taste which 
to violate weakens all claim to the title of Mistress of Aris 
in dress. One of the small but heavy trials of a narrow 
income is the necessity of strictest economy in these de- 
lightful but expensive acc-ssories. Yet care and prompt- 
ness in mending will help greatly to maintain their fresh 
ness. Then there is the judicious use of pins, and no one 
who marks the too frequent want of union between skirts 
and bodices can doubt that this is an art worth cultivating. 

Our fair maid must look well to ber boot buttons, and 
even if her foot be the prettiest in the world, she will be 
wise to learn to tie her shoes securely, as her admirers do 
not care to literally prostrate themselves too often in her 
service. Alli the little belongings which can be easily re- 
moved should be of the most exquisite freshness; it is only 
valuable old lace which is permitted to show the marks of 
time and use. Would the lover have cried, with delicious 
recklessness, 

“Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Tuke all the reet the sun goes round,” 


if the said ribbon had been soiled, frayed, and consequently 
unlovely? It is the attention paid to details which insures 
a really successful toilette. 

Tue hair demands special care, and while it may be as 
fluffy in its arrangement as fashion decrees, it should never 
be frowzy. Every little tendril that shades the fair brow 
should bear witness to the regular brushing which it re- 
ceives, and all straying ends be gathered neatly from neck 
and temple, lest they degenerate into elf-locks. 

One thing more, ‘although the last, not least.” Having 
attended to her toilette in all its minutiew, and having given 
that delightful comprehensive glance in the mirror which 
guarantees satisfaction, the sweetest maid should leave her 
self-consciousness in her dressing-room, and forget all about 
her “bib and tucker,” nothing being more annoying to 
witness than a constant preening and pluming, a fidgety 
fingering of ribbon or lace. She has made herself fair to 
see, and now must she ignore the preparations, and bestow 
and receive that pleasure to which she is entitled by her 
social gifts, her bright intellect, and ber kindly thought for 
others. M. H. N. 


WEDDING FANCIES OF THE SEASON. 


TS world is a world of change, and each season brin 
its variation of manners and customs. Among the o 
servances carefully noted, wedding etiquette is undergoing 
some alterations this fall, though in the main the forms re- 

main unchanged. 

The preference in engagement rings still inclines toward 
the solitaire dismond, the purest stone, even though small, 
being in better taste than a more — ove defective in 
color; the setting is narrow, showing as little gold as possi- 
bie, and the gem not too prominent. Though the solitaire 
ranks first, yet, for the sake of novelty, some young people 
—even among the extremely fashionable, whose verdicis 
determine the prevailing | es—select a diamond and em- 
erald cluster, or a ruby and diamond set obliquely, a fine 
ruby tripling in value a diamond of equal size. 

The wide and heavy wedding-ring, until recently deemed 
necessary, has been discarded in favor of a narrow oval band 
of plain coin gold, as pure as is feasible for long wear. The 
‘square ” ring is entirely out of vogue. 








The fashion in wedding invitations has varied little, the 
tendency being to plain forms of paper and envelope, which 
are pure white, with vellum finish, and somewhat smaller 
than hitherto. Script is the adopted style, with perfection 
of elegance and finish, but no ornament. The phraseology 
varies accordingly as the guest is invited to a church or a 
home wedding; an invitation to the former would be more 
formal, as the guest is invited only to wiiness a ceremony, 
while at the house he would be met socially as well. In 
the invitation to the first, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. White” 
would “réquest your presence at the marriage of their 
daughter Edith, at the Church of the Heavenly Rest,” and 
one or two cards might be enclosed, a large one requesting 
the pleasure of your company at the breakfast immediately 
following the church ceremony, and a small one of admit- 
tance to the church. An invitation to a home wedding and 
reception would read, *‘Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. White 
request the pleasure of your company,” with the date, the 
hour, and the address below. 

When the wedding has been private, or only a few friends 
asked, it is usual to send out announcements of the mar- 
riage, and these have not altered in form. 

This fall the favorite hour for weddings is at noon, and 
the chosen place church, the reception at the home of the 
bride immediately following the ceremony. This early hour 
necessitates a wedding breakfast, of which the guests par- 
take seated at large or small tables; or with less formality 
and expense it may be served froma buffet. A good caterer 
will furnish a more or less substantial and delicate repast, 
with all the required etceteras, including table decorations, 
service, maids, carriage man, coat-room man, awning, crash, 
and extra chairs, at from one to two dollars per capita. The 
wedding-cake is provided in small square boxes tied with 
satin ribbon,a gold or silver monogram in one corner, the 
boxes arranged on a table near the door, and handed by a 
functionary to each departing guest. 

The floral decorations are to be more elaborate at the 
house than at the chureh, though their extent is somewhat a 
matter of fancy. Any blossoms not shading on purple are 
appropriate for wedding decoration, but the long-stemmed 
American Beauty roses will be much used, as they are very 
effective when massed together in jars or vases with a back- 
ground of maidenhair-fern and palms. Just at this season 
lilies-of-the-valley and white orchids are the most choice 
flower for the bridal bouquet; but the rose known as the 
* Bride,” though creamy rather than dead white, will be used 
later, it being much liked, not only from the sentiment at- 
tached to it for its name’s sake, but because it has a firm 
stem and is easily carried. Orange blossoms may be ordered 
from Florida if particularly desired, but they are apt to be 
a disappointment, for they lose their freshness on the jour- 
ney, and rarely arrive in good order. Gardenias are too 
stiff for the bouquet, but they are worn as a boutonniére by 
the groom, best man, and ushers. Ropes or garlands of 
flowers will form a pretty alternative for the satin ribbons 
dividing the family seats from the rest of the church; and 
the little maids attendant upon the bride may carry baskets 
of eut flowers or loose nosegays, as taste or preference shall 
cecree, 

White satin holds its own for the wedding-gown, though 
moiré is much favored. A garniture of real lace will be the 
only trimmiug except perhaps narrow bands of pearl and 
silver passementerie placed to conceal the seams where the 
gores of the skirt join; the dresses are mostly being made 
severely plain, witha train not too long. The sleevesare the 
prominent feature, as they are larger than ever, if possible, 
and very elaborate in design, reaching to the elbow, where 
they are met by the glove. There is a decided change in 
the corsage, which is cut much higher than has long been 
customary, and is embellishéd with real lace. The veil may 
be either of tulle or real luce, to suit the pleasure of the 
wearer, but the lace is preferred 

The prevailing color for the gown of the maid of honor 
is white, and for the bridemaids delicate shades of yellow, 
green, and old -rose, all the gowns being made short, just 
touching the ground; the bouquet matches or contrasts with 
the color woru 

The selection of a wedding present is always a puzzling 
matter, its character necessarily depending to a great extent 
upon the purse of the donor and the future circumstances of 
the bride. The shops are offering this season an endless 
variety of choice and appropriate articles suitable to the 
status and exigencies of all cases. For those abundantly 
endowed with this world’s goods are ornaments for per- 
sonal adornment, ranging from the superb jewelled flower 
spray, love-knot, girdle, or dagger to the simple but elegant 
brooches, hair-pins, lace-pins, aud silver-mounted belt-bags. 
For household use come the dinner and tea set of newest 
design, a chafing-dish of silver nickel with ivory handle—a 
marvel of convenience—gold cake and fruit stands, and ev 
ery variety of delicate china and glass ware, while for house 
hold decoration there are etchings, water-colors, lamps, and 
bronzes, especially the Russian bronzes, so characteristic 
of their country in design and so exquisitely finished. 

Books, too, are always acceptable to persons of culture, and 
are less expensive than most other gifts; a selection from 
any of the éditions de lure recently published would be a 
pleasing and profitable present to any lover of good reading. 

Thavks for information are due to Messrs. Tirrany & Co.: 
WituraM H. Brower & Sons; and P. MAREsI. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN AND WINTER HATS. 


OUND hats are of such varied shapes and fabrics this 
season that they are suited to all occasions, and will be 
very generally used for plain wear and for dress alike. 
Bonnets, on the contrary, are limited to extremely small 
shapes, and will be worn by young women only on elaborate 
occasions in the afternoon and at the theatre, though, of 
course, elderly women will use them altogether. Large round 
hats that were not seen at the earliest “ openings” are now 
shown for afternoon wear. They are of black velvet or 
glossy beaver, of satin antique or of felt, in charmingly 
picturesque shapes, with the front of the brim flaring away 
from the face and disclosing a single rose resting lightly on 
the softly waved hair. This may be a glowing ‘‘ red, red 
rose,” or else the purest white, or perhaps cream-color, but, 
alas! is often a strange anomaly that nature never produces 
—a black rose—which is so distasteful to most people that 
even the best Paris milliners cannot give it a lasting vogue. 
The low crown of these broad hats is smoothly covered, and 
has not even a band around it, the only trimming being a 
large panache of five black ostrich feathers posed on the left 
of the front, some of them curling’ over the brim and others 
turning back on the crown. When more trimming is pre- 


ferred, a Virot model is followed, in which a black bird with 
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amber eyes is perched outside the brim to hold it against 
the crown, and black satin ribbon with corded edges is ar- 
ranged in loops and ends on the sides amid plumes that fall 
toward the front, with otbers that droop at the back on the 
low coil of hair. 

VIROT’S SAILOR HATS. 


The ‘sailor hat is said to owe its enduring popularity to 
some new touch given it each season by Virot, the Paris 
milliner. For the comivg season the novelty is an ar- 
rangement of shaded velvet roses, from palest pink to dark 
Jucqueminot red, massed around the crown of black or brown 
felt sailor hats, while height is given on each side by up- 
standing loops of velvet, showing all the shades iv the rose 
wreath. Another effective trimming on a black felt sailor 
hut is large rosettes of dark green velvet high on each side, 
while in fronts is a single lower chou of paler green velvet, 
holding two small green wings that point out to the sides 
low and almost straight, a sianting back and up- 
ward, White wings with velvet rosettes ure mounted in 
the same way. 

THREE-CORNERED HATS. 


A George Washington hat, which promises to be popular 
with the patriotic to whom it may prove becoming, is a very 
flat three-cornered shape made of doubled felt, the inside of a 
contrasting color that furnishes a pretty facing. ‘Thus a 
green felt hat is made over a brim of violet felt, which shows 
up to the smoothly cut edges, where it is closely turned up 
against the crown, giving a decided poiut iu front. The 
trimming is a very flat large bow covering the crown, made 
of wide shot ribbon in green, violet, and yellow tints, com- 
pleted by two dark purplish roses at the back. ‘This is also 
made in brown felt with mauve or with écru, and in black 
felt with green or magenta. Other three-cornered hats of 
beaver or of velvet have the open-looped Louis Seize bow 
of last season as part of their garniture, resting on the left 
side, with black and colored roses on the left and back. 

The Louis Seize bow is made of milliner’s folds of velvet 
or satin, wired slightly to form three or four open loops and 
two ends, the latier waved, twisted, and pointed outward or 
toward the front and back. This showy bow is very pretty 
when made of brown velvet on a three-cornered hat of the 
same velvet, trimmed with yellow and black roses in clus- 
ters, the petals of lustrous silk, or else of the glossy satia 
antique. 

STYLISH GARNITURE. 


Feathers, wings, fur, flowers, lace, chiffon, and jet are the 
stylish trimmings of new hais and bonnets, They appear 
together in what would formerly have seemed incongruous 
arrangements, but are now accepted, such as plumes with 
chiffon, fur bands with roses, and laces with furs; also, 
black lace trimming for white hats, and white laces for jet 
hats or bonnets. The furs most used are sable, or some 
brown fur that imitates it, and the silky Persian lamb re- 
sembling moiré antique. The flowers are roses, roses, roses, 
with also some poppies and clirysanthemums; the long-pop- 
ular violets are also still worn. Accordion-pleated velvet 
and frills of pleated chiffon, with choux of the same, are 
much used. ‘Tips and half-long ostrich plumes are in 
greater favor than ever. Jet ornaments are in large effec- 
tive designs for pin-heads, iu great rings for the front bow, 
in pendants or rings to imitate ear-rings, in large flowers 
like chrysanthemums, und, above all else, in spangies, which 
really form most of the ornaments. Heavy white Veuetian 
and Irish laces are now rivalled by point duchesse and 
lighter appliqué laces. 

SMALL TOQUES. 


The favorite close-fitting toque is now merely a bonnet 
without strings, and often has the brim turned up in front 
in the fashion of Napoleon hats. This last touch gives 
great chic to a pretty toque of brown felt, with the rolled- 
up front covered with éminence velvet, which also extends 
around the right side to the back, meeting a small brown 
sable tail which covers the left side of the brim. Other 
sable tails are erect in front amid velvet ends. Reboux 
makes black velvet hats with brim cleft in front, resting on 
white point de Venise lace arranged like a cap against the 
hair, and showing both in front and back. ‘Iwo black 
plumes and a high aigrette are the trimmings. The simpler 
felt and beaver bats for travelling and morning wear have 
the merest edge of silky black Persian fur, with loops of the 
sume, and a miniature head of the avimal tied on with satin 
or gros grain ribbon. 

SMALL BONNETS. 


The tiny capotes scarcely deserve to be called bonnets, 
as they seem meant merely to decorate the head, not to 
protect it, and drooping ornaments imitating ear-rings being 
udded to some of the more elaborate models. Large rings 
of Rhine-stones are placed low ou each side of jet or tulie 
bonnets, or else there are pear-shaped pendants of jet. 
Charlotte Corday cap-shaped bonnets are again made of 
net or of velvet, and many of the so-called “ dress bon- 
nets” are of gold bullion threads. Jet is in greater favor 
than ever, as it is now made extremely light, even a coronet 
of large jet roses or chrysanthemums having but little 
weight. Very light colors and white are used to trim jet 
or gold bounets, as a Louis Seize bow of pale turquoise 
blue or of magenta pink velvet on jet spangled bonnets, 
while gold bonnets are trimmed with white Venise lace 
bows. A small jet bonnet with long sides from Caroline 
Reboux has white lace drooping at the back, with an open 
bow of cerise velvet in front and narrow strings of cerise 
ribbon. Black roses droop each side of a pink velvet ca- 
pote, which has a broad front bow of black lace holding 
two Rhine-stone rings in the middle strap. Closely clipped 
black and green feathers make a tiny capote that is trimmed 
with an open bow of magenta velvet. A Valkyrie capote 
of jet spangles has two black wings across the front, and 
around its brim is a draped veil of white duchesse lace 
drawn through jet rings at intervals, the ends of the veil 
drooping on the low back hair. The only large bonnets 
are in modified Empire shape, with flaring front filled in 
with flowers next the hair, or with ribbon loops. Thus a 
black velvet Empire bonnet has the brim faced with glossy 
black beaver, and holding a red rose clusier next the hair. 
A rose-colored scarf of satin antique surrounds the crown, 
and has a steel buckle on the right side, and two black 
plumes on the left, standing there back to back, with tips 
nodding away from each other. Strings of black satin rib- 
bon start from the back, and are tied under the chin. 


WOOLLEN DRESSES. 

Rough-surfaced woollens that are pleasantly soft to the 
touch have already proved themselves the favorite fabrics 
for winter dresses. They have a warm and very heavy look, 
yet are so sleazily woven as to be of light weight. The 
figure of checks, zigzag lines, polka dots, or of basket 
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squares is often introduced by Liack mohair which is as 
Justrous as silk, This mohair nnish is exceedingly effective, 
not only in all black goous, but also in those with a colored 
— the black figures being so near together that thry 
ominate the whole, and the color is seen only in glimpsex, 
us in an illaminated background. These fabrics are ex 
pensive, costing from $2 25 to $3 50 a yard, but fortunately 
they are so wide that only six or seven yards are required 
for a dress. They are made up with a basque or a round 
waist, large ane sleeves, and a short skirt with godet 
pleats in the back. The waist has a plastron, yoke, or vest 
of some fabric the color of the background of the wool, and 
this may be satin antique, velvet, or plain satin. Moiré is 
also used in combination, either as black for sleeves, revers, 
collar, and circular basque, or else in shot colors for a vest or 
lastron. ‘The skirt needs no trimming, but may have folds 
mitating an over-skirt, or else some narrow circular flounces. 
Plainer woollens, such as basket cloths, sacking, and dixg- 
ovals are trimmed with many rows of black mohair serpeu- 
tine braid around the skirt, some skirts having it at intcr- 
vals around them from belt to foot. Black moiré antique 
is the fashionable fabric for combining with dark plain 
woollens, but velvets and satins will still be used. An edg- 
ing of black Persiun-lamb fur is in great favor around tue 
skirt, the basque, und wrists of such gowns, The skirt cut 
in a half-circle, with only a back seam, is a good model for 
plain dresses, and can be arranged in godet pleats in the 
back by tapes underneath. The waist may then be round 
in front and double-breasted, while the back is a square 
basque, twelve or fourteen inches deep, cut to fall in curved 
pleats to match the skirt. Pretty little circular basques are 
often of a different materia! from that of the wool trock, of 
moiré more particularly, and these with a circular collar- 
ette and sleeves of moiré will make a stylish gown of any 
plain wool dress left from last winter. 


VARIETIES. 

Fronts of Liberty satin of light blue or magenta red are 
put in black, dark blue, and green wool dresses. They are 
arranged in a large cravat bow, and fall full thence straight 
to the belt. The satin is two fingers wide after being 
doubled, and is shirred at the top to form the bow. 

A small circular ruffle of cloth or of moiré set on without 
fulness is the newest finish for the wrist of gigot sleeves. 
The ruffle is double, and is stitched on the lower edges, and 
the sleeves must be so long that the frill falls low on the 
hand. 

Fluted trimmings are in vogue again, as many rows of 
fluied black mohair braid around the skirt of colored cloth 
or sacking dresses. 

Round waists of black dresses are made of lengthw‘se 
rows of jet or of giossy mohair braid of open pattern,sho w- 
ing between the spaces a lining of cerise silk or satin 

for stout women who find the new over-skirts ui becom. 
ing, modisies arrange a trimming of fur or of gailoon to 
simulate an over-skirt. This is usually carried up ove side 
or the other half-way to the belt, and in a shorter point on 
the opposite side, following elsewhere the coutour of the 
lower skirt. 

Pale yellowish-green cloth vest, collar, cuffs, and girdle 
are added to the blue serge Eton jacket suits that have been 
worn through the summer and need a warmer trimming for 
autumn. 

Velours anglais is the name given by F'rench modistes to 
a new cotton velvet of longer pile and solter finish than the 
well-known velveteen. It is used for draped waists of wool 
skirts, and also for draped vests, as it falls in pretty folds 
and jabots. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Louise ET Cig; 
James DicCreery & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLeE, & Co. ; B. 
Aurman & Co.; aud Stern Broruers, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Italy, 
Southern France, and Spain, with visits to Gibraltar 
and the Islands of Sicily and Malta. By THOMAS W. 
KNOX. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 00. 

INDEX TO HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
phabetical, Analytical, and Classified. 
LXXXV. inclusive. 8vo, Cloth, $5 oo. 

A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, From Its Founda- 
tion to the Death of Marcus Aurelius. By J. B. Bury, 
M.A. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

OUR GREAT WEST. By JULIAN RALPH, Author of ‘On 
Canada’s Frontier,’’ *‘ Chicago and the World’s Fair,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
By Lew. WALLACE, Author of ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” “ The Boy- 
hood of Christ,” etc. 2 Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three- Quarter 
Leather, $5 00; Three-Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- 
Quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (/n a Box.) 

THE WHEEL OF TIME: Three Stories: The Wheel of 
Time, Collaboration, and Owen Wingrave. By HENRY 
JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 

ON THE ROAD HOME. Poems. By MARGARET E. SANG- 
STeR. With Four Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. A Novel. By 
FULLER. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Latest Issues: 
MY YEAR IN A LOG CABIN. By W. D. HOwELLS. 
THE WORK OF WASHINGTON IRVING. By C. D. 

WARNER. 
Iilustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 


Al- 
Volumes I. to 


HENRY B. 
Post 8vo, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
The above works are for sale bv all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Hanrer’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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BITS OF THE FAIR 
GERMANY’'S EXHIBIT 

Germany was officially invited, as were other 
to take part in the Paris Exposition of 1889, 
the country, as a whole, for manifest reasons, was not there 
represented. Consequently neither pains nor money have 
beén spared to enable her to make such an exhibit at the 
World's Columbian Exposition of 1893 as shall convince all 
beholders that she is in the van of the march of science and 
invention, and not one whit behind ber whilom rival France. 
So wonderful are her exhibits in all departments that no 
limited deacription can do them justice 

The whote Bazar would not suffice to tell the marvels of 
the electrical display, of the Krupp gun, of the piles fifty 
feet high made of bars and rails and pipes twisted into 
curves, in the Mining Building, the German exhibit in that 
building being considered remarkably fine: of the marvel 
lous inventions in M achinery H all of the ships and locomo 
tives in the Transportation Building, and the beautiful stat 
ues and pictures in the Art Palace. It would require a 
specialist to properly describe each department, and then 
other specialists to apprec iate such descriptions so 1 must 
content myself with a necessarily somewhat inadequate ac- 
the German exhibit in the Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts Building 

Germany's hearty co-operation in our exposition evidently 
extended from the Emperor down through all ranks. The 
impetuous and arbitrary but shrewd young Kaiser has 
ct a good example by loaning the heroic bronze group 
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Fig. 1.—Gown ror E_perty Lapy.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No, LX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Germania for a fit- 
ting climax to the 
grand pavilion. It 
brings a lump to 
one’s throat to 
look at this no- 
ble Germania, her 
horse led by an 
ideal German sol 
dier and a most 
spirited figure of 
Victory. One 
would think ev- 
ery faithful son 
of the fatherland 
would want to 
give his national 
**Hoch!” when ¢ 
he passesit. The 
group is of colos- 
sal size, made of 
hammered cop- 
per, having been 
modelled by Pro- 
fessor Begas, of 
Berlin. It is des- 
tined to ornament 
the dome of the 
new Parliament 
House in Berlin. A beautiful wrought-iron 
fence, mounted on a high coping, with an 
imposing gateway thirty feet high, admits 
one to the pavilion. This masterpiece of 
workmanship is made by Ambruester Bro- 
thers, of Frankfort, each complicated flower 
and leaf being fashioned with hammer and 
chisel from a single piece of iron. 

The Nuremberg display of toys makes one 
wish to be a child again. There are lovely 
dolls, and everything that the most ambitious 
and energetic doll could desire either for 
housekeeping or farming on a small scale, and 
the tin and leaden soldiers of all sizes and uniforms 
must nearly equal in multitude the German army at 
home. Knives, scissors, and other cutlery are arranged 
in various designs with 
great ingenuity and 
taste, concealed lights 
shining on them so that 
they present a dazzling 
effect; also quantities 
of modern reproduc- 
tions of old armor, to 
be used for decoration. 





Fig. 2.—Back or Gown FOR 
Ex_perzy Lapy, Fie. 1. 





Back View or SERGE 
Gown, Fia. 2, on 
Pace 858. 
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Costume Murr or Rippon 
AND LACE. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


The prettiest thing about the Nurem- 
berg display is where the exhibitors 
have taken advantage of a blank par- 
tition wall to hang an enormous picture, 
thirty feet long, of a market-place in 
Nuremberg. It is by Wilhelm Ritter. 
The buildings are centuries old, with 
the church of St. Sewald on the right 
and of Sta. Maria on 
the left, and a fine 
fountain in front. No 
frame is visible, and 
it seems like a glimpse 
into another land, the 
architecture is so 
characteristic of the 
Middle Ages and such 
a contrast with that 
around in Jackson 
Park. 

Facing one on en- 
tering the great iron 
gates is an exhibit of 
the Royal Porcelain- 
Works of Berlin. An 
enormous shrine shel- 
ters a large picture of 
Germany personified. 
There are great green 
wavy columns, half a 
yard in diameter, and 
a beautiful fountain 
below and in front, 


No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 






Basy Grru’s Cap. Bany Boy’s Cap. 


For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 
No. VL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Hat ror Girt From 8 To 10 Years oLp. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 


shrine, picture, and columns all of porcelain. Large shrubs 
suggest this as an appropriate device for a garden. Com- 
fortable seats are placed here, and being within a railing, 
are somewhat shut off from the crowd in the aisles, so there, 
under the protecting shadow of the Germania and the great 
medallions of the Emperors, the German fraus co:e to nurse 
their babies. It seems that the secret of making porcelain, 
like the Chinese ware, was stolen by unscrupulous ‘work 

men from Dresden, where the process had been discovered 
by Boettgar, and the secret sold to these works a century 
aud a halfago. There is, I think, no finer work of the kind 
on exhibition for delicacy, exquisite glaze, and beauty of 
design, The curves and exuberant ornament of Renaissance 
style are said to be better adapted to designs in porcelain 
than the severity of classic style, but here both are to be 
seen, There are charming little statuettes resembling the 
Tanagra figurines in design, but perfectly exquisite in deli 
cacy of finish. Of these the smallest, a dainty creation about 
six inches high, is twenty-five dollars. A tall porcelain 
clock, nearly six feet high, decorated with flowers and gil 





Frock ror Grau From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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ing and lovely nymphs, is the most beautiful thing of the 
kind to be conceived. Its price is $10,000. The factory was 
given its first great impetus by Frederick the Great, and his 
successors have taken care that the enterprise should not 
languish 

Messrs. Villeroy & Bock, 
of Dresden, show a beautiful 
collection of tiles, mosaic- 
work, earthen vases, and 
myriads of beer-mugs. A 
tall mug, holding about a 
gallon, is surmounted by a 
tiny castle, and has portray- 
ed around it small straggling 
villages on a mountain-side, 
This illustrates a song about 
a nobleman of olden times, 
who was a mighty drinker, 
and he drank and drank with 
the students till he had to 
give up his feudal villages, 
and at last his ancestral cas- 
tle,to pay for the beer. There 
is a large picture, twenty feet 
high, of richly colored tiles, 
showing the story of the 
‘Star Dollars.” A good lit 
tle maiden, left a penniless 
orphan, gave her last crust 
and even her clothes to those 
who had none She stood 
forlorn in the dark and lone- 
when, lo! ashift 
fell upon her from the stars, 
followed by a shower of dol 
lars, enough to last her all 
the rest of her life. On ei 
ther side of this are vitrified 
tile pictures of America and 
Germany personified in beau 
tiful and heroic guise, and 
even prettier still are some 
views in Berlin made of blue 
and white tiles. One repre 
sents the Brandenburg Gate, 
and the other the less well 
known Kurftrsten Bridge, 
with a glimpse of the old 
royal palace. There were 
also good life-sized portrait 
busts of the Emperor and 
Empress. A large square 
floor of real mosaic, valued 
at $1500, is very handsome. 
The design is mostly classic, 
showing five pictures—one 
in the middle and one each 


some forest, 
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side—the whole surrounded with a braid of brown and green, 
and having very handsome corner designs. It is copied from 
some Roman ruins found near Baden, whose medicinal baths 
were as fully appreciated by the ancient Romans as by peo- 
ple of modern times, 

There are carvings in ivory which rival in fineness the 
work of the Chinese. A little statuette eight inches high 
holds a fan and wears a lace ruffle, in which the open-work 
pattern is plainly cut. Most of them are in the most luxuri- 
ant Renaissance designs, but there is a lovely and dignified 
relief of Da Vinci's ‘* Last Supper.” The Dresden-china 
vases fill the heart with envy and covetousness, they are such 
visions of loveliness. Some with Shakespearian scenes on 
them are extremely handsome. I wondered that they did 
not get pushed off their pedestals by the surging crowd, till 
I saw an exhibitor lift one down to dust it. It was so heavy 
that he moved it with difficulty. One 
in the tile exhibit of nearly as large 
size | could just lift with one hand. 
Richard Klemm of Dresden shows the 
most elegant and expensive porcelain 
plate in the whole exposition. It is 
about two feet in diameter, and is 
adorned with an exquisite copy of the 
celebrated picture of ‘‘ Luther before 
the Diet of Worms.” Luther is hav- 
ing his argument with Dr. Eck, and 
between them in the centre are the 
German Emperor and the papal legate. 
An elaborate border of gilt and rich 
colors surrounds the picture. This 
sumptuous dish is valued at $3200. 
Another plate, about fifteen inches 
across, bears a lovely picture of Charles 
V. entering Antwerp. Its price is $950. 
A dessert plate, the handsomest and 
most valuable small plate in the col- 
lection, with a picture on it of two 
beautiful girls, is $162 50. There were 
two vases, about four feet high, paint- 
ed by Gerstermann, the partner of 
Donath & Co., with lovely classical 
scenes, valued at $1250 each. Beauti- 
ful fans painted on swan’s skin and on 
silk are valued at $125, though they 
are not mounted. The vases adorned 
with the dainty little flowers which in 
embroidery are known as Dresden-china patterns are made 
at Meissen. All these things are for sale except the beauti- 
ful plates. The man who painted them died recently of 
consumption, and another equally skilful has not yet been 
found to take his place. But, alas for fame! his name is 
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Fig. 1.—Eventne Hoop or Lace anp Rreson.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


not known outside the factory. 
In bisque-ware at the Royal 
Saxony exhibit there are some 
astonishing statuettes of little 
ladies with dainty lace ruffles 
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Fig. 3.—Pxincesse Gown wirn Guimps. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 


all over their dresses. This lace looks as if the real Valen- 
ciennes lace were coated with a very thin covering of the 


paste. In fact, that is how it is made, and the firiug burns 
the lace away It is almost necessary to tour h it to be con- 
vinced that it is not soft and yielding Wonderful skill is 
certainly shown in making such things 


many rooms containiug gorgeous furniture, as 
m and dining-room furnished in sixteenth 
vith Gobelin tapestry, handsome carved wood, 
rhe march of civilization seems to 
have brought improvements in processes, vot in results, with 
regard to such things. We simply imitate and multiply in 

itely by means of machinery what was laboriously 
y by hand “in ye olden time.” There is furni 
ture of wilded tortoise-shell and enchanting cabinets and crys 
chandeliers \ fac-simile of a drawing-room in the 
we in Munich of King Ludwig of Bavaria attracts much 
lhe walls are hung with panels of blue velvet 
embroidered in gold. Two very elegant gilt 
tall as a common lamp- post, hold about 
seventy The principal arm-chair is of gilt, 
with a high back surmounted by a crown, and is upholstered 
The other chairs and ottomans are 
upholstered like the hangings. The room also con 
inlaid and painted tables that are a pleasure to 
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£. Schfirmann & Co., jewellers to the Emperor and Em 
press and many lesser crowned heads, have the German ex- 
hibit of jewelry. No one would gladly take the respon 
ity of bringing their diamonds and other precious stones 

' the There is an enormous sapphire set as a 
brooch and surrounded by brilliants, valued at $10,000. The 
is about an inch long by three-fourths wide. An ex 


r 


cean 


quisite diamond necklace with a flower ornament on the 
ide is $5200. A blue-white brilliant, politely named the 
Columbia, is valued at $15,000. The unskilled in such 


things may not know how big such a diamond may be 


This one is about three-fourths of an inch in diameter 
weighing twenty carats. They also exhibit a beautiful solid 
ver statuette of the Emperor on horseback. It isa little 
more than a foot high, chased by hand, and of admirable 
workmanship 
I'here are many preseats that have been given to the be 
loved old Emperor William and to the present Emperor; 


Most of 


bases 


» Prince Bismarck and to Count von Moltke 
boxes on elaborate 


them are cust some 
lindrical cases about two feet long and three or 
They are made variously of gold, 
bronze, and enamel of the best workmanship, 
ornamented with filigree, embossed work, or pre 
cious stones, and were made to hold congratulatory letters 
and addresses. One present to the old Emperor on his nine 
tieth birthday is in the shape of a large elegant book bound 
in white vellum, surrounded and backed with embossed 
leather. A large ornament is fastened on the side. It is 
the coat of arms of Prussia in silver surmounted by a gold 
crown, In the corners are medallions of gold in frames of 
silver. Of course there is an appropriate inscription and 
The book is about two feet high. A beautiful 
shield, given by the city of Magdeburg to Prince Bismarck, 
is round, of classic design, about two feet in diameter, and of 
silver. In the middle is the coat of arms in raised work, 
part of it being entirely separate from the background, 
Surrounding it are the figures of Justice, Truth, Prudence, 
Virtue, and Fortitude in high relief. A field-marshal’s baton, 
presented by the city of Cologne to Count von Moltke, is 

out the shape and size of a policeman’s club, perhaps a 
little thicker. The ends of it are of gold, the body of blue 
enamel adorned with rows of alternate coronets and Prussian 
eigies in gold. These objects are exhibited for their histor- 
ical interest, and also as specimens of excellent gold and 
silver smith work 

A very interesting thing is the fac-simile of a ring given 
by the Emperor to Pope Leo XIII. on the occasion of his 
jubilee, February 19, 1893. Now we Americans, in spite of 
our republicanism, have much curiosity about the belong 
ings of kings and emperors, and consequently look eagerly 
to see what an emperor would consider the proper thing to 
give a pope on a state occasion. Consequently this ring at 
tracts maged notice. The setting is about an inch high, and 
contains a large brilliant three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter, weighing eighteen carats. The rich heavy gold setting 
consists of appropriate designs—W. II. and the Prussian 
coat of arms on two sides, and the papal emblems, which 

ce the triple tiara and crossed keys, and L. XIII. are on 
other two sides Such a massive ring would be a 
very clumsy and inconvenient thing to wear habitually, 
though rings quite as large are found in collections of an- 
tiques. If it was such heavy rings as these that the ancient 
Romans wore, no wonder that the delicate dudes of antiquity 
wanted summer and winter jewelry! 

The German educational exhibit in the gallery is, as 
might be expected, of exceptional merit. The work shown 
by the pupils at the National Asylum for the Blind would 
seen well done even for those having sight, especially some 
modelling in low relief. Apparertly everything is taught 
in the schools, and the best implements, models, and other 
paraphernalia are provided. When one sees the admirable 
carving_and designing from nature done in the schools for 
artisans i is no longer a matter of surprise that so many of 
our skilled workmen in the higher trades are Germans, 

Naturally, it will be understood, hundreds and thousands 
of admirable things must go unmentioned, but it is hoped 
that enough has been said to make every German reader 
proud of his country’s work, and every American honored 
by the effort made to send a fine display to our beloved 
exposition Marta A. Wart. 
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A MAGNIFICENT DECEPTION 
BY VIRGINIA FRANKLYN. 


OBERT BROOKE was scarcely handsome, though some 
R people called bim fine looking. It is difficult to deter- 
mine just what is implied by this much-abused term. In this 
case it was supposed to be descriptive of a broad-shouldered 
man of thirty Ave, whose brown eyes were his best feature, 
and whose slow yet bright smile lighted a usually grave 
visage. A crop of short brown hair curled persistently 
over a broad forehead, in spite of numerous and forceful 
daily strokes of a stiff brush. Surely he was not an Adonis, 
and yet women ‘‘ took to him.” One woman had loved him 
in days gone by. She died when they had been engaged a 
few mouths—died, and left iim with only the memory of 
that sweet face and girlish devotion. This was six years 
ago, and now he was to marry her little sister. Sitting in 
his room by the nearly burned-out grate fire late into the 


night on the eve of his marriage, he reviewed with slow 
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conscientiousness the events of the past few months. After 
Margaret’s death he felt a peculiar tenderness for the little 
girl whom she had loved, the ‘‘little sister” of whom she 
had been so proud. He had often talked to Beth of what 
might bave been had the light of his life been spared him, 
tried to keep before her mind the sister who, had she lived, 
would have been his wife. 

A city lawyer, living in bachelor apartments, he was re- 
garded as a son by Margaret’s parents, and their home was 
always open to him. He had no sister of his own. Beth 
Hilton had supplied the place of one ever since he first 
met her. She was but a child of twelve when Margaret 
died, and be had felt that he was pleasing his best-beloved 
when he played the part of a big brother to the lonely girl. 

And so he had gone on, blindly, selfishly, he said to him- 
self to-night. It was three months since the sixth anniver- 
sary of Margaret's death. On that day, in spite of the storm 
of sleet and snow that beat in his face, he bad taken his 
usual offering of flowers to the cemetery. He was unhappy 
and needed cheer, and, as was his custom on his return from 
these sad pilgrimages, stopped at the Hilton home. It was 
twilight, and the warmth and light of the wood fire in the 
cozy library were welcome to depressed spirits and chilled 
body. Beth was there, seated in « great chair by the fire- 
place. While warming his hands «t the blaze he told her 
where he had been, his eyes fixed on the flaring logs. As 
he finished he heard a smothered sob, and turning, saw Beth 
with her face buried in the arm of her chair, her whole 
frame shaken with the weeping she tried in vain to check. 
Dropping on his knees by her, he strove to calm her 

eth, dear,” he pleaded, ‘‘ I did not mean to make you 
sounhappy. Why, little sister, I have always talked to you 
so freely that I did not stop to think of your sorrow. Beth, 
child, what is the matter?” 

To his consternation, she threw both arms about his neck 
and dropped her head on his shoulder 

“Oh, Bob!” she sobbed, ‘* dear, dear Bob! 
long for Margaret just as much as ever? 
wicked, but I love you, I love you.” 

For one moment the whole room grew black before his 
eyes, Then, gently disengaging her arms from his neck, he 
strode to the window, and pressing his forehead against the 
cold pane, stood there looking out into the fast-falling night 
until he could command voice and language. The sleet beat 
in fitful gusts against the glass, the streets were coated with 
a sheet of thin ice, just as was her grave now and the 
roses that he had laid there only two hours ago. Did she 
know how criminally careless he had been? He had thought 
only of his own grief; had often poured it out to the sympa- 
thetic little girl whom Margaret loved so dearly, never 
thinking that her heart.might be breaking. Now there was 
but one thing for him to do. f 

Beads of cold perspiration broke out on his forehead, and 
his face was set and white as he approached the still weeping 
girl. He laid a gentle hand on her bowed head. 

** Beth.” he said, in a low but steady voice, ‘‘I never 
imagined before that you loved me. I am not worthy of 
you, dear; but will you be my wife?’ 

The wet eyes that were raised to his were full of a joy 
that he could not @oubt was genuine. The lips trembled 
ecstatically. 

**Oh, Bob! then you do care for me! 
for months and years!” 

Rising, she laid a hand on each of his shoulders and 
looked archly into his serious eyes. 

‘**Do you remember telling me once that marriage with 
out love was a sin? By asking me to be your wife you 
give me the surest proof of your love. Ab,” with a long- 
drawn sigh of happiness, ‘‘1 should have died without it!” 

Robert Brooke solemnly kissed his betrothed between the 
wide blue eyes. 

**God helping me, you shall be happy !” he said. 

To-night, looking back over the short period of his en 
gagement, he felt that he had kept his vow. He had never 
seen a happier, fairer bride-elect than the one he had left two 
hours ago. The evening had been spent in rehearsing for 
the morrow’s wedding. Her father, usually smilingly in- 
dulgent of her whims, had reminded her gently once during 
the rehearsal that she was in church, and even her mother 
had deemed it necessary to chide her for her thoughtless 
gayety. . 

** Darling!” she expostulated in an aside which Robert, 
standing near, could not avoid hearing. ‘‘ Remember that 
you are to be married to-morrow. This is hot a play!” 

“* What of that!” was the saucy rejoinder. ‘1 am glad it 
is true. I love Bob, and he loves me, and, under the circum- 
stances, I think our marriage the most charming thing in the 
world.” 

Robert smiled reassurance as his eyes met those of his 
soon-to-be mother-in-law. 

**She is only a child,” he murmured, as Beth ran across 
the aisle to give one of the ushers some just-remembered 
direction 

** Yes,” 
happy!” 

“Amen!” responded the groom. 
fault if she is not.” ; 

It was the second time he had openly made this promise. 
With his eyes fixed on the fast-paling coals in the grate he 
called himself a hypocrite. How could he hope to make 
any woman happy when his heart was buried with his first 
and only love? God knew he had meant to be an honorable 
gentleman when he had offered himself—not his love—to 
Beth Hilton. She could never fill her sister’s place. He 
had no right to think of his first love now, but he felt her 
loss more keenly to-night than ever before. Beth must never 
suspect this. She had given him her heart; she had a right 
to expect his in return. She was a sweet, confiding child 
who had not a doubt of his affection. She should not have, 
not though he wrote himself many times a hypocrite for the 
life of deception he was determined to live. So help him 
God! 

He rose, turned on the gas, and began with feverish baste 
to pack his valise for tomorrow's journey. He was fighting 
off the remembrance of Beth’s speech when she held up 
her face for his good-night kiss. 

** Dearest,” she had whispered, clinging to him, ‘‘I know 
ou love me with your whole heart. But I am a jealous 
ittle thing, and I want to be perfectly happy on my wed- 

ding-day. Promise me not even to think of Margaret once 
all day to-morrow.” 

Her mother, entering the room at this moment, had spared 
him the necessity of an answer. 


Do you really 
I know I am 


I have loved you 


sighed the mother. ‘‘May she always be as 


“It shall not be my 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Brooke had been married almost 
three years. She was a “lively, pretty, fascinating little 
woman,” declared society, ‘‘ with a husband who worships 
her. He lets her do whatever she wishes. But he is dread- 
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fully sober and staid. His mother-in-law, who is devoted 
to him, says that he would have been a different man if the 


baby had lived. It was born when they had been married 
- a year, and only lived a month. Somebody said that 
1c wanted his wife to wear black for the litle thing, and 
that she would not do it! Sensible, wasn’t she? But, any- 
how, he is a regular dear; he has the loveliest ways with his 
wife, and in his home he is simply perfect. And she is a 
little stunner, and the sepagintteelins wife!” 

Thus society. Certain it is that it would be difficult to 
find a three-years’ wife more youthful in appearance than 
was Beth Brooke, née Hilton, as she entered her dainty 
breakfast-room one morning in early March. Her pale blue 
morning gown made the azure hue of her eyes more deep, 
and brought out the golden lights in ber wavy hair. The 
rose tint in her cheeks was as delicate as when as a girl 
her complexion was the envy and admiration of her school- 
fellows. She saw at a glance that her husband had not 
descended, and struck the call-bell sharply. As the butler 
entered she ordered him to tell Mr. Brooke that breakfast 
was ready. It was not every day that she arose in time to 
breakfast with her liege lord. She was distinctly a society 
woman; he a man whose daily increasing law practice ne- 
cesgitated too much time given to business for him to have 
much inclination towards late hours and midnight dancing. 
She had so many friends and admirers, he argued, that she 
scarcely missed company at reception or theatre party. 
He often of late staid at home, and although she did not 
guess it, burned his student's lamp far into the small hours 
studying and writing. As she drove home in her closed car- 
riage she had no idea that the sound of her wheels, going more 
slowly as they drew near the house, was the signal for him 
to extinguish his light. She must not know how late it was 
necessary for him to work. They lived on an extravagant 
scale. Beth had many whims, and he had vowed to make 
her happy. If possible, he would grant her every wish. He 
owed it to her as partial recompense for the lack of his love. 

His o— this morning was bright and cordial, and 
accompanied by an apology for his late appearance. He 
had, he confessed, slept rather badly owing to an uncom- 
fortable pain in his left lung. He had gotten his feet wet 
the day before, and had foolishly neglected to change his 
shoes and stockings when he came home in the evening. 
He thought that he would stop at the doctor’s some time to 
day, for, he added, smilingly, it would not do for him to be 
ill when his wife was so soon to celebrate their wedding-day 
by what she termed a ‘‘jolly little dance.” 

She laughed merrily. 

** No, indeed, Bob! You must not be sick for that affair. 
This is Monday, and even if you have caught a little cold, 
Dr. Thatcher can surely patch you up by Friday.” 

For a moment he was hurt by her light tone. Somehow, 
he thought, she did not seem to care as much about his feel- 
ings as she used to do. Perhaps he was growing super- 
sensitive. Or she might not be well, and be consequently 
self-absorbed. To his ever-watchful and conscientiously 
careful eyes she had been unusually grave of late. This 
thought lent tenderness to his next remark. 

** Little girl, there is something you are keeping from me!” 
Then, seeing the look that was almost like fright that came 
into her eyes, he added: ‘‘ You are not well, 1 am afraid. 
Dear, don’t hesitate to tell me the truth. You do not seem 
like yourself. Are you ill or worried?” 

Her silvery laugh brought a smile to his lips. Rising im- 
pulsively, she went around behind his chair, and drawing 
back his head, kissed him on the forehead. This done, she 
ran ber fingers through his close-cropped curls. 

“What a gray badger you are getting to be, Bob! You 
are growing so old that I should think you would be ashamed 
of your frivolous wife!” 

She laughed again, but with a tremor in her voice which 
her husband’s keen ear detected. 

Turning his chair from the table, he drew her down to his 
knee. 

** You are sure you are happy, pet?” 

She did not reply for a moment. Then, as with an effort 
she raised her eyes to his face, and said, slowly: 

**Could a woman be anything but happy with you, Bob? 
You are the best husband God ever made!” 

The glad light leaped to his eyes 

** Beth, dear, say that again!” he begged, with an eager- 
ness that startled her. 

She repeated it solemnly 

** You are the best husband God ever made.” 

He kissed her once before he put her from him, and rose 
to his feet. 

“Thank you, dear!” was his only reply 

His wife followed him iuto the hall, aud insisted on hold 
ing his coat for him. As she did so slice said 

** By-the-way, Bob, I received a note early this morning 
from Jack Mapes. As it promises to be such a mild day, 
he asked me to ride with him this afternoon.” 

“Ah! And you answered—” 

“Yes. Don needs exercise. 
he said nothing. 

‘‘Mind! On your account, no! But,” with a smile half 
serious, half quizzical, ‘‘ is not Mapes here a good deal nowa 
days? Not,” he hurried on to explain, ‘‘that his coming 
or going affects you especially one way or the other. But, 
you know, he was desperately in love with you when you 
were a girl. Is it quite fair to him to allow him to see you 
so often?” 

A crimson glow flushed over the fair face as the wife 
dropped her eyes before her husband's direct gaze. 

** You silly boy!” she exclaimed. ‘ That was years ago! 
Just because you love me so dearly you fancy that others 
find me irresistible. I think you may safely trust me with 
Jack's tender affections.” 

‘*T always trust you!” was the quick rejoinder. “‘ Never 
for a moment have I doubted your love and fealty.” 

She made no reply, and as he gave her his good-morning 
kiss, the face that a moment before had flushed under his 
warning was strangely pale. 

As Robert Brooke strode down town his mind and heart 
were full, not of his recent conversation with his wife, but 
of the tiny baby, dead nearly two years ago, whose second 
birthday this would have been. He had not reminded his 
wife of the date. He was too loyal, even in his thoughts of 
Beth, to acknowledge that she was not capable of as great 
depths of affection as himself. But, somehow, that baby 
son had never been to the mother what it was to him. Per- 
haps, he thought, with a pang of remorse, it was because 
her husband filled her heart, while his soul was always un- 
satisfied. Even she never knew of the hope and love that 
were buried in that tiny coffin. Two years old to-day! He 
would have been walking now, perhaps prattling little 
words of love to the father to whom he was so dear. He 
louged, with a heartache which many a mother knows, to 


Surely you don’t mind?” as 








see just for a moment the baby who, in its one short month 
of life, had lain so often in his arms that they now ached 
with emptiness. Call it womanish and unnatural, if you 
will, but God sometimes blesses this sin-cursed world with 
men whose strength lies in their tenderness. 

It was late that afternoon when Robert Brooke entered 
his physician’s office. The pain that in the morning had 
been at times severe, was now intense. Every breath was 
an agony. He must have relief, or, he thought regretfully, 
he would be ill for Beth’s dance. Perhaps his thoughts 
would have been even more regretful could he have seen 
the expression of consternation which crossed his wife’s 
countenance when, balf an hour later, she received a tele- 

hone message from Dr. Thatcher that he would bring her 
fusband home in a few moments in his own carriage. He 
was ill with congestion of the lungs. 


Few physicians have as docile patients as was Robert 
Brooke during the next three days. He was determined to 
get well, and certainly will-power and absolute submission 
to the physician’s orders worked wonders. He would not 
for a moment give ear to Beth’s faltering suggestion that 
her ‘‘ jolly little dance” be postponed. She had set her 
heart upon this affair, he said, and she should have it, and, 
moreover, she would see that he would be so nearly well 
that she could give her eutire evening to her guests with- 
out a single pang of compunction. She spent all her spare 
moments in his room, ond gute him every drop of medicine 
with her own hands. ‘‘So that there will be no mistakes 
made,” she said. She fed him, too, herself, attending to his 
every want with a tenderness that surprised and touched 
him. He feit himself more than ever a hypocrite as he 
mused on the love that prompted such self-sacrifice towards 
a man who had always cheated her out of what was her 
due. Ilis fondness for her was mivgled with a great pity, 
when he mused on the half-hearted devotion he had given 
her. Though she believed be loved her dearly she was 
noue the less defrauded. Such thoughts as these strength- 
ened him in the determination, that was almost a mono- 
mania with him, of “‘making up” to his wife for what she 
did not have. This it was that moved him to the resolve 
to struggle into his clothes on Friday afternoon, and occupy 
easy-chair and footstool instead of the bed, which was, to 
his sensitive wife, so suggestive of illness. He had now no 
fever, and was only a little weak, he said. He was amply 
repaid for his exertion by sight of the smile of pleased 
surprise with which Beth greeted this change of position. 

‘*Ob, Bob!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ How lovely! his seems 
more like a wedding anniversary, and less like a hospital. 
Now I can enjoy this evening without feeling guilty at the 
thought of you, poor dear, ‘celebrating’ by tossing in that 
stuffy bed. And did you dress all alone? You should have 
called me, Bob. I do hope you aren’t overtired. Oh, the 
flowers downstairs are lovely! That new florist certainly 
has exquisite taste. I wish you could come down and see 
them all.” 

“IT wish I could, pet. But don’t worry about me. You 
know I always prefer a book to dancing. And up here I 
can hear the music, which I think is the best part of the 
whole affair.”’ 

“Yes; and such music, Bob! 
lovely dance music.’ 

Her husband smiled at her pretty, flushed face. 
so nafve, so girlish. 

‘* We have been married three years to-day, and yet what 
a child you are!” he said, caressingly. 

Her petulant pout astonished him. 

‘*I declare, Bob, you are getting so old and staid that I 
seem like a child to you all the time. But I am a woman in 
feeling and experience, though you may not think so. 
Please don’t blame me for not being so sober and unenthusi- 
astic as you. It is not my fault if we are unlike.” 

Beth!” was his pained ejaculation. 

A swift change swept over her face. In a moment her 
arms were about his neck and her head on his shoulder. 

** Dear, good Bob,” she begged, “forgive me! 1 did not 
mean that! I spoke hastily. You ought to hate me, dar- 
ling. But you won't, I know, and you will love me just 
the same. You are so strong and true, and I am so cross 
and weak and impatient. Please say you forgive me, Bob.” 

She was sobbing hysterically. He stroked her hair until 
she became calm, and then he raised her head from his 
shoulder and kissed her trembling lips. 

‘Little girl, you have more to forgive than J,” he said, 
gravely. ‘‘ You are overwrought avd weary with prepar- 
ing for to-night’s festivities and nursing a sick man. I want 
you to be happy, child. Now run away and don your new 
finery, and come back looking your prettiest.” 

She had obeyed him to the letter of the law, he told her 
when she returned, for she was as pretty as a picture. 

“ You look just eighteen,” he said, admiringly. 

“‘ And | feel about that age,” she responded, gayly. ‘‘ My 
fit of ugliness has gone entirely. Has Mary brought up 
your beef tea? And, by-the-way, what new medicine is 
this?” lifting a vial from the table. “ Digitalis. What a 
funny name! Isn't it something for the heart?’ 

“1 believe so.” 

*“Why do you take it? Your lungs were wrong, I 
thought. Why does that old crank fuss about your heart?” 

Robert broke into a merry laugh. 

“ What a disrespectful midget you are! Perhaps since 
the doctor has cured my lungs so speedily he thinks he will 
try his hand on that source of all wickedness—the human 
heart.” 

The wife stooped and kissed him as she said: 

“Tell him from me that your heart is all right. It be- 
longs to me, and I won’t have him say a word against it, my 
three-year bridegroom! Have you taken your medicine?” 


Datelli always furnishes 


She was 


“And there is nothing you want? Are you perfectly 
sure?” 

: **Only the second volume of The Newcomes. 
en.” 

“Allright! I'll get it. Thereisthe bell. Good-by, you 
dear old man!” 

The door closed upon her white draperies, and he listened 
to the frou-frou of her skirts as she passed down the stairs. 
Was fie, then,so much older than she? Did she, in spite of 
all his deception, feel the difference between them? He had 
tried so hard to make her happy. But what injustice he 
was doing her in thus dwelling on her foolish outburst of 
two hours ago! She had told him that she had not meant 
what she said, and had asked him to forgive her. He trusted 
her too thoroughly not to believe in her love, and the man 
who could forgive his wife’s hasty speech and then keep it 
fresh in his mind was a brute. 

The sound of arrivals continued below, then the music 
began. To tbe invalid’s ear the strains, muffled by distance, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


were sweet and soothing. He became drowsy, and stretch- 
ing himself upon his lo sank into a deep slumber. At 
the end of an hour he awoke refreshed. He turned up his 
gas, and decided to read for a while. He had the 
first volume of The Newcomes, and Beth had forgotten to 
send him the second. She was so much engrossed with her 
duties as hostess that it had slip her mind. The book 
was in the little room known as “‘ the den,” just at the end 
of the hall. Why should he not get it Limself? He wanted 
it, for he hated to begiu another book when he was in the 
middle of this. Surely just that little walk through the 
warm hall would not hurt him. He opened the door softly 
and looked down the corridor. The den door was closed, 
and the halls were empty. Every one was below-stairs. At 
this time even the dressing-rooms were probably unoccu- 
pied. The musicians were playing a lively waltz, and the 
people who were not dancing were chatting gayly. The 
sound of talking and laughter came to him above wil the 
music, Me could not hear Beth’s tones. He remembered 
with a feeling of pride that she did not have the failing of 
most American women—a loud Voice. As he walked slowly 
down the hall he thought of her as waltzing now, and his 
face lit with a smile of amusement as he appreciated what 
would be her consternation could she see her patient. But 
he had reached the end of his journey safely. He would 
rest for a minute after getting his book, and then return to 
his room. The door of the den was not latched, and, as he 

ushed it, opened noiselessly. The ——— was dimly 
ighted by a shaded lamp, and he had almost crossed the 
threshold before he discovered that two people were there 
before him. He caught his breath with amazement as he 
recognized Beth and Jack Mapes. What did it mean? Why 
were they here? She was standing with her head bowed 
on the mantel-shelf, and Jack Mapes’s hand was resting on 
her shoulder. 

* Darling,” he was saying, tenderly, ‘‘I will go away if 
it makes you unhappy to have me here.” 

She turned towards him a face that even in the dim light 
Robert could see was white and sad. 

“*T can't help being unhappy,” she said, piteously. ‘‘ My 
love that has come too late makes me wretched when I see 
you, and still more miserable away from you. Oh,” with a 
pathetic little moan, ‘‘ duty is very, very hard!” 

Robert did not hear the man’s reply. Softly drawing the 
door shut, he walked mechanically back to his own room. 
Here he sank into a chair as if dazed, and said aloud: ‘‘She 
must never guess I know it. Only one more deception and 
hypocrisy for me to live up to.* Heaven help us both!” 
Theo, with his elbows on his knees and his head in his 
hands, he sat motionless for balf anhour. At last he strug- 
gled to his feet, and a moan as of physical pain escaped him. 
**That is some of my work,” he groaned, remorsefully. 

Crossing the room, he threw himself on the sofa and 
closed his eyes. The light from the gas jet directly above 
him threw a pitiless brilliancy upon the knotted brow, the 
compressed lips, and set gray face. 

Downstairs the young people danced, ate supper, and 
danced again. Then came the good-nights, the bustle of 
departure, and, the last guest gone, Mrs. Hilton left the ser- 
vants to lock up the house, and went up stairs. She 
paused and listened outside of her husband’s door, and then 
entered the room. In a moment she called, in an agitated 
voice: 

‘‘John, have some one telephone immediately for Dr. 
Thatcher, and you come up bere and help get your master 
into bed! He has fainted.” 

Robert Brooke lived until seven o’clock that morning. 
The trouble was heart-failure, the physician said. Months 
ago he had told Mr. Brooke that he was working too hard 
and that his heart was affected, but Robert had expressly 
commanded that his wife be kept in ignorance of the fact. 
He was much weakened by his few days’ illness, and had 
probably over-exerted himself in rising, dressing, and mov- 
ing about the room. 

Only once did he speak or give any sign of consciousness. 
It was when his wife leaned over him and in a voice of ag- 
onized entreaty begged him to look at her. 

The closed eyelids quivered, lifted, and the large dark 
eyes rested on her face. 

‘*Bob! Bob!” she entreated. 
just a word, dearest!” 

His gaze was steadfast, and a half-smile was on his lips. 

“IT have been thinking,” he said, in his simple fashion, 
‘*that I am glad our little boy died.” 

The smile of peace never left his face. 

When all was over they lifted the sobbing woman from 
where she knelt by her husband’s bed, and carried her to 
her own room, 

And silence settled upon the house. The sun, rising over 
the roofs opposite, lighted the deserted parlors, still in the 
disorder occasioned by the dance of the evening before, and 
flowing in a golden glory through the open windows of one 
room, touched with its bright rays the pillow on which the 
dead man lay. 


“Say something to me; 


THE MARINE’S FAREWELL. 
See illustration on page 848. 

T= beautiful picture tells its own story. It is the last 

meal at home with the old people before the departure 
of the fleet to which the big man-of-war is attached. The 
young man has been at home on furlough while his ship has 
been undergoing repairs. What pleasant days they have 
had, his dear father and mother, feasting their eyes on their 
brave-son, so strong, so hardy, so fearless, and so tender of 
them in their old ! The mother’s beart is so full that 
the tears almost blind her eyes as she thinks of her boy, of 
the time when he was a baby in the cradle, when he was a 
sturdy little lad clinging to her gown, and following her, 
patter, patter, all day long as she went about her work. 
She will not let the tears fall. There will be time enough 
to cry when Victor is gone, when the wind will whisile 
about the cottage eaves at night, and the mother will lie 
awake wondering if ber son is safe, if his ship can weather 
the gale. if he will come back before she dies. 

The old father has a heartache too, but he is of a sanguine 
cheery temperament, and he does not borrow trouble. Hav- 
ing known the joy of action and of adventure, he has a 
man’s sympathy with his son; he would like to be young 
again and to be out in the world, braving its dangers, sharing 
its conflicts, snatching its triumphs. 

The boy has been a comfort always. They know that he 
will never do anything which will reflect discredit on the 
old name. If he must go he must, and the last meal to- 


gether is almost like a sacrament, so silent, so trustful. All 
good-byes ure painful, but in this there is no bitterness, and 
there is, far, far away, a faint but bright anticipation of the 
gladness which will 


theirs when the sailor returns. 
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WORTH RECEPTION GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 
T= charming gown, recalling the Directoire style, is of 


striped silk—old-rose _— on a pale green ground. 
The —— has a yoke of white silk covered with white 
lace and draped with an ample fichu of white silk muslin 
edged with a ruffle of lace. Black moiré antique is used for 
the corselet and the.collar. The corselet front is lapped, and 
has two rows of old-silver buttons. Four loops of the striped 
silk droop below the corselet in front, and the train is at- 
tached to it in the back. The skirt is of light green silk, 
trimmed at the foot with a flounce of the same covered by a 
double flounce of white silk muslin, The long sleeves have 
revers cuffs and are terminated by a white ruffle. This gown 
is very elegant, and though not décolleté, is appropriate for 
an elaborate coiffure of plumes or flowers. 








A. A.—Rich dark coloring is the most popular for floor covering». 


J. M. B.—Make your di pal wool dress by dexcriptions of travelling 
and walking dresses given in New York Fashions of the last number of 
the Hazer, It is not our custom to reply by mail to inquiries about dress. 

“ Wevwourn.”—You can add one deep or two varrower caps of silk or 
of satin or moiré to enlarge the sleeves of your black dresses. Cut off 
the skirts to walking length, and trim one with two or three ruffles about 
the yw the other with a sash made of a breadth of satin or moiré in the 
way a “= 4 noted. Get one of the new rough shot woollens for » street 
oe, and have a cape of black cloth with a deep velvet collarette edged 
with fur, 

E. U. 8.—An accordion-pleated skirt should be hang on a foundation 
skirt. Cut out the lining of the waist and baste the accordion-pleated 
silk upon it, securing the pleats very close together in the shoulder seams 
and at the waist-line. 

Lake View.—The maid of honor walke in front of the bride to the altar, 
and holds the bride's bouquet when she is putting ow the ring. She ful- 
lows her coming out of church, and stands next ber when receiving con- 
gratulations. Orange blossoms are worn around the collar, and in branch- 
es on the skirt. ead about brides’ gowns in New York Fashions on 
another page. The p. p. c. cards are not necessary, but are occasionally 
sent out. 

L. H. U.—Do not cut off the coat tails. If you wear your dress in the 
house only, you need not shorten the skirt, but it is entirely too long to be 
considered stylish for the street. 

Constant Reapen.—A round waist is not only permissible but fash- 
ionable for wool dreases. Have a belt of black satin ribbon, and add cir- 
cular caps of satin or moiré to the sleeves. The skirt appears to be all 


right. Mead about such a dress of green avd rose wool in the New York 
Fashions of this paper. A black coat and hat are suitable with brown 
gowns, 


J. A. 8, F.—For the Florence Nightingale jacket or invalid’s wrap take a 
ard and seven-eighths of twenty-four-inch flannel. Fold it through bait 
ts length: the fold forms the middle of the back. Cut the fold open one- 

third ite depth, eight inches, and fold the corner down squarely on each 
side of the slit; this gives the opening for the neck, and the corners form 
revere, The selvage edges below the revers are the front edges; place 
three buttons and button-holes there, the first close below the revers. 
The opposite selvage edge is the lower edge of the jacket. The ends of 
the flannel form sleeves, which are buttoned together; the edge of the 
sleeves is turned up after they are buttoned to make the right length, 
The two buttons for each sleeve are placed at four inches from the front 
selvage, the lower one five inches from the end of the flannel, and the up- 
per three inches bigher; the batton-holes are placed four inches from the 
opposite selvage, that which forms the lower edge, and the same distances 
— the end of the flannel as the buttons. he edges are bound with 
ribbon. 

Seven Oaxs.—We have no information in regard to the picture, but 
suggest that you write to the dealer in Syracuse by whom you say it was 
exhibited. ‘ Fin de Siécle” means literally “end of the century,” and is 
used figuratively in reference to advanced modern ideas. 

C.—Your back files of Harper's Weekly are certainly valuable in a cer- 
tein sense, but whether they are salcable is another matter. Harper & 
Brothers do not purchase back numbers. You might consult your local 
bookseller, or a dealer in second-hand periodicals. 

Donorny.—Address your qnery to the New York School of Applied De- 
sign for Women, corner of Twenty-third Street and Seventh Aveune, 
New York city. 

Puor.—Write for information in regard to the designs to the Society of 
Decorative Art, 28 East Twenty-first Street, New York city. 

Jarvy.—In place of a synopsis, why not refresh: your memory by read- 
ing over the earlier instalments of the story ? “To Right the Wrong” 
will bear re-reading, you will find. 

Maneauer.—Guests at noon weddings wear street evita. The bride, 
her bridemaids, and the ladies of her family may wear full dress, but by 
all others full dress is worn in the evening only. Certainly you can send 
a gift, even though you were not invited to witness the ceremony with 
the relatives. We do not reply to such questions by mail. 

J. J. 8.—In representing a maiden lady of forty-five or fifty years, wear 
a black or dark-colored silk gown made slightly a and neatly trimmed 
with lace. This will do for the first two acts. A pale gray slik or a jet- 
ted lace gown will auewer for the evening. Black slippers will serve with 
all the dresses. 

xs. A. B.—The bride's relations are seated on the left side of the aisle. 
The bride enters on that side, and turning at the altar, walks out on the 
same side, taking her husband's rightarm. The ushers present the guests 
to the bride and groom at the house. They do not escort the guests out 
of church. The groom, beet man, and ashers wear white flowers in their 
button-holes, and pear! gloves. Guests wear darker gloves. 

M. B.—Beading for using in the seams of under-clothing is an extreme- 
ly narrow insertion of embroidery in ladder pattern. It is bought by the 
yard. Other beading to use as trimming is from half an inch to two inch- 
es wide, and is also like the bars of a ladder. Ribbon is drawn through 
this oan, 

Esret.i.x.— Your suggestion about trimming the waist is good. Do not 
alter the skirt. 

M. W. E.—Get a black cloth coat of three-quarter length, and trim it 
with the fur you have. 

A Constant Reapven.—A slashed basque, with jacket fronts opening on 
a gathered vest of cerise Liberty satin, will be a useful plan for your 
green repped wool dress. Use sume black moiré for revers on the [ront, 
and as a collar and cnffs. 

Srurpw A. lL.—Have black watered silk for a donble-breasted waist, 
with sleeves and skirt of the blue cashmere. Trim the skirt with bias 
folds of the silk. 

Bevtau.—Get a black cloth coat trimmed with braid, or, if you can 
afford it, with fur. Make the black bengaline with a circular basque 
sewed to a round waist, the surplice front showing a plastron of your 
favorite scarlet in plented Liberty satin. The newest rough wool goods 
are very costly, but you can find camel's-bhair or ladies’ clothe in stylish 
colors for less money. The scarlet cashmere will be pretry for a house 
dress, with wailet in accordion pleats of black satin surah, the scarlet 
siveves and ekirt trimmed with bias bands of satin. 

H. 8. B.—Your mushroom-colored camel+-hair darkened by brown 
velvet and fur will not be too light for a winter drexs, especially for your 
Virginia climate. 

T. 8.—The bride's dress iliuetrated in Bazar No, 40 will be a good 
guide for you, and there are other suggestions in the New York Fashions 
of the same paper. 

C. J.—The custom of wearing mourning for the dead is very general 
but there are families who do not conform to il, yet are not considered 
lacking in respect or affection. If any change is made in clothing, black 
is ndopted inetead of the dark colors you mention, 

Matrix A.—Make a black silk dress with a round waist, to which is 
sewed a short circular basque. Have in the front a plastron of cerise or 
pink or Nile-green Liberty satin in accordion pleats, with silk revers 
edged with jet. Large mutton-leg sleeves have jet at the wrieta. Have a 
gored skirt with a circular flounce. 

H. M.—Add larger matton-leg sleeves of black moiré, and you need not 
alter your dress otherwise. The jacket you suggest is correct. 

Mas. J. C, H.—Each of the ——— you mention will be worn this 
winter, but more for comfort than style. The preference is for shorter 
capes, and for coats of three-quarter length. 

“Mus. ——."—Use six gored breadths of your black silk for a skirt. 
Join them with jet passementerie or guipure lace over red or white silk. 
The seventh breadth will make a round waist, with a yoke of the jetted 
net over red or white silk. Have sleeves entirely of the net, or in stripes 
with the material between. Exige the green cloth skirt with a bias band 
of biack velvet or moiré, and insert a breadth of the new material down 
the front. Use the cloth you have for a double-breasted round waist 
with reverse and sleeves of black. For widening the red skirt add a gore 
on each side, making each half the width of the new red goods you have, 
Dresden colors are bright, as in the flower sprays on Dresden porcelain. 
Capes are worn to match dresses, and also in coutrasting colors, 
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PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST. 
FROM THE PICTURE BY VANDYCH IN THE GALLERY AT STAFFORD HOUSE, LONDON. 











OCTOBER. 
TS woods are full of ghosts to-day— 
he ghosts of autumns passed away, 
Who gather now to make lament 
With the sweet season wellnigh spent. 


The wind sobs low in minor key, 

Where move the spirits restlessly— 

The trees are bowed in silent woe, 

While leaves, like tears, fal! fast below. 
Fiavet Scorr Mines. 


AN AFFINITIVE ROMANCE. 
1. 
MR. AUGUSTUS RICHARDS'S IDEAL. 


N R. AUGUSTUS RICHARDS was thirty years of age 

and unmarried. He could afford to marry, and he had 
admired many women, but none of them came up to his 
ideals. Miss Fotheringay, for instance, represented his 
notions as to what a woman should be physically, but intel- 
lectually he found her wofully below hks required standard. 
She was tall and stately—J unoesque some — called her 

but in her conversation she was detidedly flippant. She 
was interested in all the small things of life, but for the 
great ones she had no inclination. She preferred a dance 
with a callow youth to a chat with a man of learning. She 
worshipped artificial in-door life, but had no sympathy with 
nature. The country she abomifiated, and her ideas of rest 
consisted solely in a change of locality, which was why she 
went to Newport every summer, there to indulge in further 
routs and dances when she wearied of the routs and dances 
of New York 

Miss Patterson, on the other hand, represented to the fullest 
degree the intellectual standard Mr. Augustus Richards had 
set up for the winner of his affections. She was fond of 
poetry and of music. She was a student of letters, and a 
clever talker on almost all the arts and sciences in which 
Mr. Augustus Richards delighted. But, alas! physically she 
was not what he could admire. She was small and insig- 
nificant in appearance. She was pallid-faced, and, it must 
be confessed, extremely scant of locks ; and the idea of mar- 
rying her was to Mr. Augustus Richards little short of pre- 
posterous. Others there were, too, who attracted him in 
some measure, but who likewise repelled him in equal if not 
greater measure. 

What he wanted Mrs. Augustus Richards to be was a 
composite of the best in the beautiful Miss Fotheringay, 
the intellectual Miss Patterson, the comfortably rich but 
extremely loud Miss Barrows, with a dash of the virtues 
of all the others thrown in. 

For years he looked for such a one, but season after season 
passed away and the ideal failed to materialize, as unfortu- 
nately most ideals have a way of doing, and hither and yon 
Mr. Augustus Richards went, unmarried, and, as society 
said, a hopelessly confirmed old bachelor—more’s the pity. 


Il. 
MISS HENDERSON'S STANDARD. 


Miss Flora Henderson was born and bred in Boston, 
and, like Mr. Augustus Richards, had reached the age of 
thirty without having yielded to the allurements of mat- 
rimony. This was not because she had not had the oppor- 
tunity, for opportunity she had had in greatest measure. 
She made her first appearance in society at the age of seven- 
teen, and for every year since that interesting occasion she 
had averaged four proposals of marriage; and bow many 
proposals that ievelvall every person who can multiply 
thirteen by four can easily discover. Society said she was 
stuck up, but she knew she wasn’t. She did not reject men 
for the mere love of it. It was not vanity that led her to 
say no to so many adoring swains; it was simply the fact 
that not one in all the great number of would-be protectors 
represented her notions as to the style of man with whom 
she could be so happy that she would undertake the task of 
making him so. 

Miles Dawson, for instance, was the kind of man that any 
ordinary girl would have snapped up the moment he de- 
clared himself. He had three safe-deposit boxes in town, 
and there was evidence in sight that he did not rent them 
for the purpose of keeping cigars in them. He had several 
horses and carriages. He was a regular attendant upon all 
the social functions of the season, and at many of them he 
appeared to enjoy himself hugely. At the musicals and 
purely literary entertainments, however, Miles Dawson al- 
ways looked, as he was, extremely bored. Once Miss Hen- 
derson had seen him yawn at a Shelley reading. He was, in 
short, of the earth earthy, or perhaps, to be more accurate, 
of the horse horsy. Intellectual pleasures were naught to 
him but fountains of ennui, and being a very honest, frank 
sort of a person, he took no pains to conceal the fact, and it 
ruined his chances with Miss Henderson, at whose feet he 
had more than once laid the contents of the deposit boxes— 
figuratively, of course—as well as the use of his stables and 
himself, ‘The fact that he looked like a Greek god did not 
influence her in the least; she knew he was by nature a far 
cry from anything Greek or godlike, and she would have 
none of him. 

Had he had the mental qualities of Henry Webster, the 
famous scholar of Cambridge, it might have been different, 
but he hadn't these any more than Henry Webster had 
Dawson's Greek godliness of person. 

As for Webster, he too had laid bare a heart full of affec- 
tion before the cold gaze of Miss Flora Henderson, and with 
no more pleasing results to himself than had attended the 
suit of bis handsome rival, as he had considered Dawson. 

‘*I think I can make you happy,” he had said, modestly. 
‘* We have many traits common. We are both cntocstaly 
fond of reading of the better sort. You would prove of in- 
estimable service to me in the advancement of my ambition 
in letters, as well as in the educational world, and I think 
you would find me by nature responsive to every wish you 
could have. I am a lover of music, and so are you. We 
both delight in the study of art, and there is in us both that 
inherent love of nature which would make of this earth a 
very paradise for me were you to become my life’s com- 
panion.” 

Then Miss Flora Henderson had looked upon his stern 
and extremely homely face, and bad, unconsciously even to 
herself, glanced rapidly at his uncouth figure, and could not 
bring herself to answer yes. Here was the intellectual man, 
but his physical shortcomings forbade the utterance of the 
word which should make Henry Webster the happiest of 
men. Had he written his proposal he would have stood a 
better chance, though I doubt that in any event he could 
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have succeeded. Then he could have stood at least as an 
abstract mentality, but the intrusion of his physical self 
destroyed all. She refused him, and he went back to his 
books, oppressed by an overwhelming sense of loneliness, 
from which he did not recover for one or two hours. 

So it went with all the others. No man of all those who 
sought Miss Henderson's favor had the godlike grace of 
Miles Dawson combined with the strong intellectuality of 
Henry Webster, with the added virtues of wealth and ami- 
ability, steadfastness of purpose, and all that. It seemed 
sometimes to Miss Flora Henderson, as it had often seemed 
to Mr. Augustus Richards, that the standard set was too 
high, and that an all-wise Providence was no longer sending 
the perfect being of the ideal into the world, if, indeed, He 
had ever done so. 

Both the man and the woman were yearning, they came 
finally to believe, after the unattainable, but each was strong 
enough of character to do with nothing less excellent. 


Il. 
A GLANCE AT MISS FLORA HENDERSON HERSELF. 

But what sort of a woman was Miss Flora Henderson, it 
may be asked, that she should demand so much in the man 
with whom she should share the burdens of life? Surel 
one should be wellnigh perfect one’s self to require so much 
of another—and I really think Miss Flora Gescuerson was so. 

In the first place, she was tall and stately—Jun ue 
some people called her. She bad an eye fit for all things. 
It was soft or hard, as one wished it. Jt was melting or 
fixed, according to the mood one would have her betray. 
She was never flippant, and while the sroall things of life 
interested her to an extent, much more absorbed was she in 
the great things which pertain to existeuce. Dance she 
could, and well, but she danced not to the exclusion of all 
other things. With dancing people she was a dancer full 
of the poetry of motion, and enjoying it openly and inno- 
cently, With a man of learning, however. she was equally 
at home as with the callow youth. With Nature in her 
every mood was she in sympathy. She was fond of poetry 
and of music. Indeed, to sum up her character in as few 
words as possible, she was Se so critical a 
dreamer of the ideal as Mr. Augustus Richards could have 
wished for, nor was there one weak spot in the armor of her 
character at which he could cavil. 

In short, Miss Flora Henderson, of Boston, was the ideal 
of whom Mr. Augustus Richards, of New York, dreamed. 


IV. 
A BRIEF GLIMPSE OF MR. AUGUSTUS RICHARDS. 
And as Miss Flora Henderson represented in every way 
the ideal of Mr. Augustus Richards, so did he represent 
hers. He had the girs beauty of Miles Dawson, and 
was quite the equal of the latter in the matter of wealth. 
So many horses he had not, but he owned a sufficient num- 
ber of them. He was not horse-mad, nor did he yawn over 
Shelley or despise aesthetic pleasure. In truth, in the pur- 
suit of aesthetic delights he was as eager as Henry Webster. 
He was in all things the sort of man to whom our heroine 
of Boston would have been willing to intrust her hand and 
her heart. 
_- 
CONCLUSION. 
But they never met. 
And they lived happily ever after. 
Joun Kenprick Banas. 


ART AND MUSIC IN AMERICAN HOMES. 
THE DUTY OF THE AMATEUR MUSICIAN. 


RS. THEODORE THOMAS has lately written for 
the Columbian Congress of Musicians a pertinent 
suggestion, which, amongst others valuable and interesting, 
stands out as the one most practical and most likely to be put 
into use; it is that sin schools should be formed into 
orchestral instead of simply solo performers upon some in- 
strument. She says, and truly, that the seuse of companion- 
ship—one of the strongest in a growing lad—and the feelin 
that he must do his part or the whole cannot go on, appea 
to his latent ambition as few things do, and the practice be- 
comes a part’ of the fun instead of the drudgery of life. 
Not that she would ‘do away with solo-playing, but rather 
add to its significance and responsibility, the piano-forte, 
the violin, cello, clarinet, and flute players all acquiring a 
greater importance if entered as members of a body of 
musicians, dedicating themselves to the interpretation of 
compositions which could not be performed without the aid 
of each. Mrs. Thomas’s suggestion is full of good sense, 
and in those parts of the country from which her listeners 
at the session of amateur clubs came results will doubtless 
follow it. But why confine it to boys? May not girls look 
forward in the very near future to taking a place in the or- 
chestras that grow every year more numerous throughout 
the States? hy should not a woman violinist be admit- 
ted by Mrs. Thomas’s own distinguished husband to the 
great bodies of players he gathers together from time to 
time as he a y admits women harpists? Undoubtedly 
he and other directors will, as time on and opportunity 
demands the innovation; and out of Mrs. Thomas's present 
suggestion may grow—nay, there is reason to believe, 
is to grow this very winter, in at least one school for girls— 
an impetus to work in this direction. And this new.idea 
adds to the responsibilities already resting upon the shoul- 
ders of the amateur musicians, which heand she often through 
ignorance leave unfulfilled, but also sometimes through 
heedlessness shirk. You, quick-witted and in no small 
degree talented boy and girl, who play the piano-forte, the 
violin, the ’cello, and sing, larly you girls who play 
the piano and sing, shirk—did you know it?—and by it you 
lose a beautiful present delight yourselves, a chance to im- 
ress your listeners, and ily lessen your own pro 
fn the future. Partly from shyness, sometimes through the 
contrary quality, conceit, partly from a mixture of both, but 
oftenest from indefiniteness, you do the art of music harm, 
and sometimes make yourselves tolerated where you might 
be and ought to be admired, and ridiculous where you might 
be the governing element. 

Think over your last season’s experiences, and see whether 
that is not true. Of the forty or forty-five players and sing- 
ers whom you heard and met, and perhaps tried to accom- 
pany, how many left a clear picture upon your mind of the 
composition they undertook? How many would you really 
like to hear again? Are there more than two, possibly four? 
And what did you yourself do for that season? Amateurs 
often fancy that the listeners in a drawing-room like in- 
ferior music—‘“‘ not too classical,” as the phrase goes; and it 
is meant to cover all. music above the grade of popular airs. 
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But the frivolity implied in this expression is at the outset a 
distortion of the very idea of justice to the listener and jus- 
tice to the —— himself; both, if they could be ivterro- 
gated, would be found to have in the main the same ideal of 
music, namely, that the piano piece, the song, or the duet 
should arouse a stir in his mind—touch the mental, the 
emotional], and the spiritual within him in some way new 
and surprising to himself; not be a subjective conglomera- 
tion of feelings; strivings, and embarrassments on the part 
of the performer. 

That the average gir) musician in the amateur world does 
this, and often, it is not unfair to say; not because she does 
not know enough, nor that her taste is inferior; she has 
tact too in others things. Why then does she miss this won- 
derful op unity to enchain her listeners and advance her- 
self? Chiefly, one ventures to think, because she has not 
learned to concentrate her knowledge into definite channels; 
she has had a variety of instruction—good, bad, and indif- 
ferent—having changed her teachers five or six times, vibra- 
ting between her home and the boardiug-school; has a gen- 
eral idea that Mozart and Haydn are classical writers; that 
Wagner is ultra, and Chopiv dreamy and romantic. With 
this vague view, and several sonatos half learned—i. ¢., some 
movements prettily done and others with haiting-posts—she 
has rhapsodized with the D? major waltz, and the A? “‘Im- 

yp of Chopin, has even attacked with courage the 
minor scherzo, and has ‘‘ gone through "—ah, boarding- 
school word of time-honored use!—several arrangements of 
the Pilgrims’ Chorus and the Grail Song; but one short, 
complete, objective repertoire of any of the styles represented 
by these com rs she has never been led to regard as a 
fags | to herself. But, indeed, if she but realized it, it 
is the only possibility of her making a really beautiful ef- 
fect upon her hearers, or of doing her own native powers 
justice. Pianist, singer, and violinist, get for yourself a 
teacher of intelligent judgment and wide knowledge of the 
literature of your instrument, as well as executive powers; 
for these latter, unaccompanied by the former, are not only 
of little value to a pupil, but positively pernicious, for the 
— who imitates his teacher is lost to all hope of indi- 
vidual artistic growth. Under the guidance, then, of this 
scholarly musician as well as player, choose six or eight 
pieces or songs within your power technically, and to be- 
come within your power mentally and emotionally as you 
and they grow by performance. . 

By “technically” is not meant merely that you play the 
composition in time, can playa scale passage without stum- 
bling and chaos, and octaves without splitting the tones. 
Teehnique in reality means the marrow of the bones of your 
musigal structure. It is the sine gua non. When you have 
thus chosen this nucleus of a repertoire, add to it at least one 
number every three months, and keep a record of the whole. 
You will be astonished to find how rapidly, and without un- 
due exertion, you will — a fine collection, ready to 
your hand at any moment. not be afraid of playing the 
same piece many times. Did you ever think how often 
Henry Irving has acted Louis XI., or Sara Bernhardt Frou 
Frou? You yourself probably heard Paderewski play his 
own menuet three or four times last winter. Why then 
should you, to whom every performance of a good composi- 
tion is an invaluable item of progress, think yourself too 
grand to repeat what you feel that you are beginning to do 
well? 

Take on at once the dignity that envelops any one who 
really loves an art and not himself, and play one piece six 
or seven times during the season if you like; only adapt the 
repetition to the time, the place, and the environment. To 
do this requires thought, some knowledge of human nature, 
and no little skill, but every student can acquire the power, 
and to do so should be a part of his development. One vital 
element of success is the order in which you play your pieces 
or sing your songs. Arrange them so that one will hetghten 
the effect of the other. Two short pieces sharply contrasied 
and crisply and intelligently played, even if not in full tempo, 
will make double the effect of the C3 minor sonata of Bee- 
thoven mooned through the first movement and scrabbled 
through the third. Some études, notably those of Bertini, 
Czerny, and Moscheles, are charming in effect and perfectly 
adapted to performance with other compositions. Only here 
again they must be chosen with skill, and played in just the 
right connection. 

here is no better practice for a young pianist who has 
passed the elementary stage than to be required by his teach- 
er to make little programmes of the musical material with 
which he is becoming acquainted. He learns incidentally 
that “op.” does not mean opera, but opus, the Latin for 
work; that Mendelssohn’s name has in it two s’s, but not 
two l’s; that Beethoven is pronounced Bee’-thoven, and not 
Beetho’-ven; but, best of all, he learns how to make every 
composition follow its predecessor, so that instead of being 
killed by it, its chief characteristics and its own peculiar 
beauties are brought into bold relief. It isa great art to 
make good programmes, and those who have seen the la- 
mentable failures in high places cannot urge too strongly 
the importance of this element in the training of the ama- 
teur. 

Let every girl remember, too, that though her teacher 
wishes her to study the C3 minor sonata, and is about to in- 
troduce her to the earlier concertos of its great composer, 

et she does not desire her to perform them to any audience, 

owever informal, for many months to come. ow reason- 
able all this would appear to parents and pupils in any oth- 
er department than music ! hat preposterous presump- 
tion it would seem to the most crude father or mother for 
their son or daughter to act the part of Coriolanus or King 
Lear, Ophelia or Beatrice, because those characters werc be- 
ing studied in school! Even to read a rdle in a Shakespeare 
club requires much skill; but to attempt to portray the com- 
plexity of mind and heart and spirit involved in any one of 
the dramatist’s chief personages requires a scope of experi- 
ence, drill, and an artistic address ludicrously beyond youth. 

But just as uncommon as the demand of this sort is, so is 
that common which is made by parents, friends, and com- 
— upon the young amateur in music. Mozart sonatas, 

humann fantaisies, Liszt transcriptions, are al! asked for 
with equal noncbalance. Upon you, yourselves, and upon 
your teachers, therefore, boy an ind young woman and 
young man,amateurs, lies the responsibility of discrimination. 

enture first to interest, then to be admired ; choose objective 
rather than subjective compositions—and if you don’t quite 
know what is meant by that, go this morning and ask your 
teacher to tell you. Contrast two short, sometimes even 
three very short, pieces to play at one sitting, rather than 
any one long composition. sure that you yourself know 
what impression you intend them to make upon your 
listeners, and don’t wait until you feel that you have actu- 
ally attained your ideal of them before playing them; the 
fact that you are on the way to the attainment of it is the 








important thing. Then every separate performance of it 
will clarify your own conception, and increase the probabil- 
ity of your complete mastery of it. 

Don’t shrivel into a heap of sentimental sensitiveness if 
somebody tells you when you have done that he thinks one 
of the pieces ‘‘ awfully nice,” but he doesn’t ‘‘ like the other 
at all.” Remember that man, and try to play to him again 
before the winter is over. You have attracted his attention; 
you have interested him enough for him to have an opinion; 
that is a great achievement for a young player or singer. 
Then go home and look carefully at the piece which he 
didn’t ‘like at all” If, after due consideration, you still 
think your choice of it was good, and the position in which 
you placed it the best within your power at your present 
stage of progress, then seek an opportunity to play it to that 
man again; try it repeatedly upon others; and you will, not 
unlikely, before the season is over, have the singular and 
amusing experience of hearing that Mr. So-and-so has told 
some friend of his and yours to ask you for that very piece! 

MAYNARD BUTLER. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpenr. ]} 


MONG the new autumn and winter fabrics there are 

some substantial enough in texture to afford sufficient 
body to a skirt without the aid of a lining. Such skirts 
have merely a deep bem or facing, and are worn over a 
separate foundation skirt that matches either the fabric or 
the accessories of the gown. This independent foundation 
skirt, which by no means takes the place of a petticoat, is 
made, for walking skirts, a trifle shorter than the skirt 
itself, and for evening skirts, of even length. But these 
skirts are exceptional as yet, and the majority are still lined 
throughout with taffeta, surah, or other material. 

The skirts of morning costumes of substantial woollens, 
such as cloth, serge, cheviot, etc., are still made close-fitting 
about the top, though moderately wide, that is to say, from 
four yards to four yards and a half, at the bottom. The 
greater number just escape the ground at the back. Young 
women are apt to have them a trifle shorter, just showing 
the toe and the heel of the boot; and in some cases they are 
still shorter, only reaching the top of the instep. 

The corsages of such costumes differ considerably from 
those of last year. There is, first, the habit basque, ver 
close-fitting, fastening down the middle with close-set small 
buttons. The collar is of the high straight officer’s type, or 
else it is a small coat collar worn over a cravat with a scarf- 

yin. 

, The same severe style of corsage, both with and without 
an added basque, is also made in silks and velvets. Made 
without a basque, the corsage does not terminate at the 
waist-line, but extends a little below, curving over the top 
of the skirt an inch ortwo. When thic corsage is of the 
same material as the skirt, and is more or less elaborately 
trimmed about the top, it is not so different from those re- 
cently worn as to excite remark. But when it is of, for in- 
stance, a dark or black velvet, in decided contrast with the 
skirt, the novelty is more striking. ‘Those of black velvet 
are worn with almost all sorts of «‘irts, and their use is 
somewhat that of the ‘‘spencers” of former days, from 
which, moreover, they do not so greatly differ, except in 
passing an inch or two beyond the skirt band. The fasten- 
ing is not invariably at the middle of the front, but may be 
at the side also. For dinners and receptions the Louis XIII. 
corsage, with added basque, which ‘< universally becoming, 
will be worn, and also the Mary Stuart, which is pointed at 
back and front, high or open in heart-shape at the throat, 
with a puff in the armhole and sleeves divided into puffs. 
Necdless to add that neither of these corsages is an accurate 
reproduction of its historical prototype. 

The coming winter's woollens are handsome and varied. 
Shot effects, mixtures, and brochés are largely represented. 
Silk and wool mixtures are numerous, having, for example, 
a medium or dark woollen ground granite by a contrasting 
thread of silk. This is being much used for demi-season 
costumes, with the addition, perhaps, of a little bengaline 
to match either the ground or the silk intermixture. 

Very fashionable is a glossy cloth of such satiny finish 
ai to be called satin laine. This comes in single colors, or 
double-faced — that is, with a reverse side of contrasting 
color, as, for instance, a beige, dark blue, dark green, or gray, 
with red on the reverse side, in various browns with a blue 
reverse, or in purple shades with old-gold. It is used par- 
ticularly for handsome tailor costumes, made with an unlined 
skirt and tight-fitting basque or jacket, and also for wrap- 
pings of all kinds, jackets, capes, and long cloaks, Hop- 
sacking appears agai in plain weaving and in fancy varie- 
ties, jaspered with black or a thread of contrasting bright 
silk. It makes comparatively simple costumes, with per- 
haps a relief of velvet in the shape of a belt and skirt trim- 
ming. In addition to the standard plain serges there are 
wide-wale fancy diagonals shot with multicolored threads 
in cashmere coloring. Morning or travelling costumes of 
this have a silk-lined skirt untrimmed, and a simple corsage 
with some velvet to match the ground of the stuff. 

Crépe scarabé is a mixed woollen in several colors with 
bronze lights, which, combined with dark green cloth or 
with black velvet, furnishes complete costumes, with a wrap, 
for the demi-season. 

Lophophore broché is a figured woollen with a shot ground 
in three colors—dark blue, light blue, and golden yellow, 
with slanting broché ddtons in dark blue. Semi-dress cos- 
tumes made of this have a skirt lined with silk and bordered 
with a band of dark blue velvet, the lower edge of which is 
even with the edge of the skirt, while the upper is cut in 
shallow waves or scallops, and edged with a narrow gimp 
iu the mixed colors of the material. The accessories, revers, 
vest, and belt are of velvet, and sometimes the entire sleeves 
are of velvet. 

Cabochon is a mohair wool, with shot ground and conirast- 
ing cabochons in relief. For example, a red and black shot 
groune with close-set raised black cabochons or spots; or a 
crackle cabochon in mixed gray-blue and black on a shot 

round in blue, red. and black. It is used, like the preced- 

ng material, with a relief of velvet, plain or shot, and a 
narrow cache-point of passementerie. 

Brocart fantaisie is a novelty among silk and wool stuffs, 
having a black or dark ground and broché figures in a 
mixture of red and yellow. It is used chiefly for elaborate 
day costumes and handsome tea gowns. The skirt is lined 
with red and gold shot silk, and trimmed with one or sev- 
eral rows of spangled galloon. The accessories of the cor- 
sage, separated from the skirt by a belt of the galloon, are 
of solid-colored material matching the ground or the stuff— 
of cloth, of velvet, or bengaline. Anothcr material which 
will be used preferably for tea gowns has the ground in a 
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color, corded at intervals with black and broché in a con- 
trasting color. This is shown, for instance, in a garnet 
paren with black cords and turquoise broché pattern. A 
handsome tea gown of this stuff is nade in redingote style, 
opening on an accordion-pleated front of turquoise silk, 
and having accessories of black velvet. 

Another novelty of the season is velowrs du nord that is 
threaded in Persian colors. The ground is most often black, 
but comes, too, in dark shades of blue, green, and brown. 
House dresses of this velours are lined with red and yellow 
shot silk, and have a seamless corsage opening on a plastron 
of red and gold surah or crépe, or of plaid silk. A street cos- 
tume of the celours has a round untrimmed skirt, rather 
narrow, and a jacket with added basque that slopes away 
at the front and forms umbrella pleats in the back. The 
front opens on a vest of cream cloth with chased gold but- 
tons. A felt hat with velvet and feathers completes the 
toilette. Both the velowrs du nord and the preceding mate- 
rial, the brocart, are sometimes made with a solid-colored 
corsage of cloth, faille, or velvet to match the dark ground. 
This solid material may make the entire corsage, or again it 
may make only the body of the corsage, with its collarette, 
wings, bertha, or what not. while the entire sleeves yo é 
be of the skirt material. There are many other wool vel- 
vets, striped, shot, or shaded, which are used in precisely 
the same manner. 

There are ey faney velvets with cross-stripes of black 
on a blue, violet, or yellow ground which are used for en- 
tire costumes, with some soft faille or satin of the color for 
belt and linings of collarette, epaulettes, etc. Other fancy 
velvets have spots of color on a black ground, and are used 
in conjunction with black satin or bengaline. An entire 
novelty is a fine-striped velvet in black and colors, or silver 
gray and colors, which is both shot and moiré. It is a rich- 
looking material, quite self -sufficing, and is very simply 
trimmed with some beuded galloon or a little solid-colored 
satin of the lightest color. Other little fancy velvets in 
blocks and checks are intended less for entire costumes than 
for parts of gowns in combination with a solid fabric, or for 
smal] accessories. It is to be noted that even with a blocked 
velvet for accessories, plain black velvet may be used for 
belt and knots. EMMELINE RayMOND. 





Tue five children besides baby Esther Cleveland who 


were born in the White House were also girls. One of these 
girls, the grandchild of a President, is now employed in one 
of the departments in Washington, ending, us she began, 
her days under the government's roof-tree. 

—The ‘‘flag incident”—the lady managers of the Caji- 
fornia State Board having used the stars and stripes to car- 
ae the stairway of the California Building at the World's 

‘air on the occasion of a recent celebration—has called forth 
more expressions of fine patriotism and loyal sentiment than 
all the chapters of the Daughters of the Revolution could 
evoke on past issues on the Pacific coast. Loyal women 
from end to end of the State have met to denounce and pro- 
test against such an indignity to the national emblem, and 
insist upon the retirement of the unfortunate women who, 
with only a scheme of decoration in their minds, unwitting- 
ly committed the trespass 

—The Order of the Chefakat has been conferred by the 
Sultan of Turkey upon Mrs. Cookesley, a San Francisco 
woman, who has been travelling in the East with her husband, 
Captain E. A. Cookesley, in acknowledgment of her success 
in painting the portrait of the Sultan’s son, a little lad about 
seven years old. The emblem of the order is a large star 
studded with diamonds. Mrs. Cookesley was offered an 
order to paint the portraits of several of the Sultan’s wives 
and daughters, but this she declined. 

—Four thousand students and two hundred teachers are 
enrolled in the English ‘‘ college by post” system, in which 
women of leisure instruct gratuitously by mail girls who 
have not the time nor the money to attend school. The 
head of the system receives applications for tuition from 
would-be students, and places these in communication with 
the volunteer teachers in the various branches. Miss Kate 
Bond, of the King’s Daughters, carries on work of a similar 
kind in this country. 

—Miss Nancy McIntosh, the daughter of the president of 
the fishing club whose broken dam caused the Johnstown 
flood, is the prima donna of the new Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera. The shock of the Johnstown disaster affected Mr. 
McIntosh so seriously that he sought relief and change 
abroad, and it was while in London that his daughter im- 
proved her musical talent to such purpose that she attracted 
general attention, and was offered by Mr. Gilbert the leading 
role in his new opera. 

—The Society of the Granddaughters of Vassar College 
is by way of Lessusben a fixed fact. Two daughters of 
alumoe were last year evrolled in the class of ’ninety-six, 
and four more have now entered the college in the class of 
*ninety-seven. This new class has swelled Vassar’s roll to 
nearly five hundred. 

—The Italian Sisters of Charity have just established an 
orphanage in the Italian quarter of New York, with we ob- 
ject of rescuing Italian orphans from the perils aud miseries 
of the streets. Phe work is in charge of Sister Frances 
Xavier Cabrini, who has had experience in similar refuges 
in Italy. She will remain here until this branch is fairly 
established, and commit it to the care of another sister when 
her duty calls her back to Italy. 

—Luigi Mancivelli, who will be the director in the com- 
ing season of grand opera at (he Metropolitan Opera-house, 
is a native of Orvieto, Italy, and as a boy earned his living 
by playing the violoncello in Italian orchestras. His first 
direction of an important operatic representation was in 
Rome, in 1874, when he led the orchestra at the production 
of Verdi's Aida, and won an immediate success. Later, he was 
called to the direction of the Musical Lyceum of ee 
and after five years in this position went to London, where 
he directed operas, oratorios, and concerts. He has also held 
the post of director in Madrid and Barcelona, and has won 
reputation as a composer. His marvellous musical memory 
is of at assistance to him in his profession, as he is able 
by a single perusal of the most difficult music to fix it in his 
mind, so that never, in directing, does he have the score of 
the opera-before him. 

—Mlle. Dugard, the representative of the French Com- 
mission of Education, who came to America to attend the 
Educational Congress at Chicago, has been making an ex- 
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amination into American educational methods and results, 
visiting schools in Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
New York. ; 

—A college is to be established in the Escurial to be known 
as the Collegio Real de Maria Christina, devoted to the teach. 
ing and study of Christian sciences. It will be founded 


and‘ endowed by the Queen Regent of Spain in fulfilment of 
the strong wish of her late husband. The Collegio Real de 
Alfonso 


IL., er over by Augustine monks, is already 
in the Escurial. 

—The large stained-glass window which Mr. Join La 
Farge has nearly completed for the chancel of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago represents the Ascension, 
and is in some respects conial teen the artist’s painting on 
the reredos of the Church of the Ascension in New York. 

—The collection of orchids made by the late Frederick L. 
Ames was the finest in the country. It contained at least 
one plant which cost $3000, and it was nothing unusual for 
Mr. Ames to give $500 for a single plant. He was also a 
warm friend of many artists and architects. 

—Madame Dardy, a niece of the founder of Girard Col- 
lege, is living in a state of great destitution in a village of 
the Department of Dordogne, France, and her daughter has 

ublished a letter appealing for a sma‘i pension to relieve 
2er mother’s necessities. Although Stephen Girard left the 
sum of $7,000,000, which has by judicious investment in- 
creased to an endowment of $12,500,000, for the establish- 
ment and support of the college that bears his name, the 
money is so closely guarded by the provisions of the will 
that there seems to be no way of securing from it a provi- 
sion for Mr. Girard’s niece. 

—The harp is the favorite instrument of the Queen of 
Belgium, and she performs upon it with great ability. 

—Mrs. Jane Stanford has taken a strong hold in the man- 
agement of the vast estates left her. She has closely exam- 
ined into the affairs of the great vineyard and ranches, 
which furnish funds for the maintenance of Stanford Uni- 
versity, and reduced forces and expenses in a way that will 
add greatly to the revenues from these properties. The 
easy-going Californians summarily dismissed from their 
sipecures do not view the new methods favorably, and con- 
sider the economy a personal grievauce. 

—Madame Zampini Salazar, who bas so well represented 
the women of Italy at Chicago all summer, will visit the 
leading American cities after the close of the exposition, and 
see something of the women, their works, their clubs, and 
their amusements in other parts of the country. 

—Miss Alice Fletcher, the ethnologist, who has made a 
study of the Omahas and other Indian tribes for the Pea- 
body Museum at Cambridge, has been paid the highest price 
of any woman employed by the government. As a special 
agent of the Indian Bureau she drew a salary and eight dol- 
lars a day for her expenses while making the allotment of 
lands to the Nez-Perces and the other tribes given individual 
holdings or farms. 


MRS. ROGER A. PRYOR. 


\ JHEN wealth, beauty, intellect, and length of ancestral 

line lend their potency in the growth of an individual, 
the resulting life history cannot but present striking points 
of interest to the student of character. Mrs. Sara A. Pryor, 
wife of Judge Roger A. Pryor, has all her life been the pos- 
sessor of these attributes, and more—sweetness of disposition 
and philanthropic fervor have softened the vigorous nature, 
and accentuated the intensely feminine side of Ler character. 

Her life has been a peculiarly eventful one, owing to the 
charmivg personality and rare intelligence which could not 
fail to command recognition, to the position of distinction 
which her family heritage and later a brilliant marriage 
accorded her, and to the critical period in the country’s 
history in which her early womanhood was passed. 

The blood of twenty-three generations of honorable an- 
cestors is in her veins, und sustains a descendant worthy tlie 
legacy. On the paternal side her genealogy comes direct 
through a long line of Bacons, recorded as far back as 1000, 
from whom was descended the father of Queen Elizabeth's 
Lord Keeper, himself the father of Lord Francis Bacon, 
and so on down to the American branch, one of whose 
representatives was Nathaniel Bacon, ‘‘the Rebel,” who 
struck the first blow for American freedom. On the maternal 
side the line of forefathers is almost equally long; the Left- 
wich family was its continuation in America. To use Mrs. 
Pryor’s own words: : 

“The Leftwich family came from ‘ Leftwich Manor,’ 
Cheshire, England, where they have lived from the ancient 
days of the Palatinate to the present time. The progenitor 
of the family which emigrated to America was Warin 
Vernon, one of the two brothers Vernon who came over 
with William the Conqueror, and founded, one the Vernon, 
the other the de Leftwich, families of England. Warin 
Vernon was Baron Shipbrook. His grandson inherited the 
Manor of Leftwich, and was known as Richard de Leftwich. 
The arms and crest of the family have been used in England 
and America unchanged for more than eight hundred years.” 

The American descendants of both lines have sustained 
the ere | reputations for strength and heroism, and have 
numbered among them some of the original settlers of the 
North and South—pioneers on the James River, and old 
Kuickerbockers who sailed to the island of Manhattan. The 
later offspring of these two distinct branches intermarried, 
and thus Mrs. Pryor, though a Southerner by birth, is a- 
New-Yorker by direct inheritance. 

Her ancestors did not stop at aiding the settling of Amer- 
ica; the next generations helped to free it, and served loyally 
in the struggle. The grandfather of Mrs. Pryor’s father, 
the Rev. David Rice, was an eminent clergyman and patriot, 
and engaged actively in the support of the colonies during 
the war of the Revolution. A monument reared to his 
memory bears upon it the record of his services. The grand- 
father of Mrs. Pryor’s mother was Colonel John Otey, a 
direct descendant from the Chief High Chamberlain of 
James Il. He commanded a battalion of riflemen during 
the fight for independence. Recorded in the family Bible 
by John Otey’s son, who received them from the patriot 
himself, are the agp of the Jatter’s daring exploit on 
the Pamunkey River, when, with great skill and courage, 
he captured a vessel laden with booty stolen from the cili- 
zens of New Kent, and safely conveyed his prisoners and 
their pas! past the tents of the British army. He re- 
ceived part of the captured silver as a souvenir of his peril- 
ous achievement, and it is still in the ssion of his heirs. 

Mrs. Pryor is the daughter of the Rev. Samuel Blair Rice 
and Lucinda Walton Leftwich, and was born in Charlottes- 
ville, in the county of Halifax, Virginia, on the 19th of 
February, 1830. er girlhood was hedged in by every hap- 
piness; great care was paid to the details of her early edu- 
cation; music especially received a large share of atiention, 
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and this she still reads as she does English. When barely 
eighteen years old she married Roger A. Pryor, a young 
Virginian of high social standing and great promise intel- 
lectually,-and with him soon removed to Washington, D. C. 
General Pryor early became prominent in public life, and 
was chosen for office in one or another department. After 
the war, General and Mrs. Pryor settled in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Of their seven children, all are living but one, Theodoric 
Bland. The three married daughters, Mrs. Rice, Mrs. Walk- 
er, and Mrs. Arthur Page Brown, wife of the skilful archi- 
tect, are not at present residents of New York. The sons, 
Roger A. junior, who has followed his father’s profession, 
and William, a young surgeon, are already entered upon 
Lonorable careers 

By right of her lineage, social position, and great executive 
ability—it having been said of her that had she been a man 
she might have been a general no less distinguished than 
her husband—Mrs. Pryor was one of the six founders of 
the now famots National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, her name standing second on the roll 
of charter members. She was instrumental in establishing 
it, and was the first regent of the New York City Chapter, 
recently resigning her office because of ill health. She is 
now honorary vice-president of the National Society, and its 
honorary regent for the State of Virginia. She is also a 
charter member of the National Society of Colonial Dames 
of America, vice-president of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities, the first association ever formed 
in America for guarding colonial and historical relics; vice- 
president of the National Mary Washington Memorial Asso- 
ciation, trustee of the Virginia Historical Society, and of 
the Auxiliary Board of World’s Fair Managers from Vir- 
ginia; associate trustee of Barnard College, and one of the 
original group of women who started the now well-known 
literary circle The Wednesday Afternoon Club. Nearly all 
of these organizations have been labored for and enriched 
by Mrs. Pryor’s individual efforts, the money raised by writ- 
ing, entertainments, and other means, and never by solicita- 
tions of gifts without some equivalent. During the past 
year or two she has given all her energies to the raising of 
funds for the monument of the mother of Washington, and 
has succeeded in collecting the largest sum obtained by any 
vice-president, and in securing thirty-one life members, the 
latest being the Duchess of Veracua 

Mrs. Pryor is also widely known for her spirit of benefi- 
cence. Of her many private charities her left hand has not 
known what her right hand did. Of the public works with 
which her name has been associated, one, the Jacksonville 
Relief Society, with Mrs. Pryor as president, assisted by the 
most influential women of New York, raised, three years ago, 
$7000 for the yellow-fever sufferers at Jacksonville, Florida. 
Another was the Brooklyn Home for the Friendless, of 
which she was one of the founders 

As a leader of society she has always been a familiar 
figure. The New York Charity Ball owes much of its year 
ly success to her wise management: cotillons and smaller 
dances look to her patronage for encouragement; while at 
her own Thursday receptions and other affairs the tra- 
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ditional hospitalities of her home are maintained, and one 
meets the most eminent savants of the day as well as the 
representatives of America’s blue blood 

Personally Mrs. Pryor is of a commanding but gracious 
presence, possesses beauty and refinement of feature, with a 
sweetness of voice and charming courtesy of manner that 
bespeak the true gentlewoman. Her beautiful gray eyes 
emphasize by their varying expression every change of 
thought or speech. Her brown hair touched with gray she 
wears loose in front, and knotted at the back of her fine 
head. There is something very winning in the curves of 
her mouth, despite its firmness, and her skin still retains its 
delicacy of texture, while her whole carriage is full of 
unconscious dignity, The accompanying picture is a pre 
sentment of Mrs. Pryor some few years ago, during her re- 
covery from a long illness, which accounts for the semi-in 
valid style of dress. It is a perfect likeness, combining the 
sweetness and strength so characteristic of the woman. 

Her talents and qualifications are as varied as the demands 
meade upon them. Though continually engaged in outside 
enterprises, her home is her kingdom; for, in spite of her 
capacity for leac _rship, she is the most womanly of women. 
Like the virtuous woman of the ‘* Proverbs,” “‘ she looketh 
well to the w ay sof the household”; a master-hand herself at 
housekeeping, she has inculcated its principles in her daugh- 
ters with careful training. Her home betrays the thorough 
housewife; but more, it reveals in every detail the refine- 
ment and artistic taste as well as the traditions of its mis- 
tress. Curious and valuable heirlooms from past genera- 
tions attract at once the attention of the stranger; a copy in 
pen and ink of the Magna Charta, two hundred years old 
and the only one in America, is of special interest to the 
lover of historical relics; at the top it displays the coat of 
arms of King John, and around the script in the centre are 
ranged the coats of arms in the original colors of the twenty- 
five barons who henceforth were to have a say as to who 
should be beheaded in the kingdom, Some rare bits of old 
Chelsea, and a Jittle blue India-china dish in the form of a 
begonia leaf with delicate veinings, have been in the family 
for more than one hundred and fifty years; while before the 
open fire lies the ‘‘ marvellous rug,” a large Persian mat in 
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dull tones of blue, whose strange legend formed the theme 
for its owner’s first literary venture. 

Much of Mrs. Pryor’s success, both in public and private 
life, has been due to her clear comprehensive mind and un- 
failing courage, which the magnitude of no enterprise could 
daunt, and to the strength and keenness of an intellect that, 
looking into the future—past the obstacles always attendant 
upon any undertaking—has discerned the possible outcome 
and pushed forward the work to a happy issue. The same 
forces and principles have proved their power in dealing 
with all her problems, both small and great. 

These bits of biography, varying in character and kind, 
are interesting in tracing the career of a woman such as Mrs. 
Pryor—in studying the underlying factors creative of an 
individuality that has gained for its possessor distinction of 
the highest order in every community, and in every capacity 
wherein the turning of fortune’s wheel has placed her. 

CARRIE HALSTED. 





MRS. SARAH B. COOPER. 


KINDERGARTENS OF CALIFORNIA. 
BY MRS. FRANK GAY WILLIAMS. 
N the Pacific coast both sexes, irrespective of age, are 
manifesting a spirit and zeal to rescue to the world its 
poor and otherwise unfortunate children that are as admira- 
ble as they are generous and energetic. 

An enthusiasm for Froebel theories and the ‘‘ new educa- 
tion” has spread throughout the State, until California may 
proudly assert that nowhere else has such rapid and sub- 
stantial progress been made toward their establishment. 
The people may with just pride point to features of kin- 
dergarten work, original with California, which must pow 
erfully influence a noble cause. 

The bounty of one humanitarian has given an impetus to 
both public and private effort, and offers an example of far- 
reaching good that cannot fail to be felt throughout the 
United States, if not over the entire world. 

It will be remembered by many that through the gen 
erosity of Mrs. Senator Stanford there was established in 
California eight yéars ago the first memorial kindergarten 
in the world. 

Not so many are aware that it was the happy inspiration 
of a beautiful nature and a rare mind, that of Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, president of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Associa 
tion. 

A noble heart, a practical head, and five thousand dollars, 
freely and lovingly given, are the nucleus around which 
has grown a grand and ever-increasing charity. Thousands 
of children have already been materially and spiritually 
benefited since this idea of memorial schools was evolved. 
Could there be devised a lovelier and more lasting tribute to 
the beloved dead than such a monument of unselfish good? 

The gift of five thousand dollars was offered by Mrs. 
Stanford in memory of her son, to further the work of schools 
already in existence in San Francisco. In thankfulness to 
the giver, Mrs. Cooper was inspired to devise such a use of 
it as should commemorate woman's large-heartedness, and 
combine in the loving tribute to the child its meed of peace 
to the sorrowing mother heart, suggestion to the wealthy, 
and a broad and uplifting scheme for the children—the 
men and women of the future. Her large sympathies have 
gained for the golden West untold good; and who shall 
measure their office of usefulness or world-wide influence? 

Mrs. Stanford has since contributed one hundred thousand 
dollars as a fund for the support of seven free kindergartens 
in California. Outside of this trust she has, from time to 
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time, given very ooely as much again for the kindergartens. 
The schools organized through her magnificent bounty are 
not confined to the city of San Francisco. Of tlie seven 
schools sustained by her one is situated in Menlo Park, very 
near the site of that young colossus of the West the Stan- 
ford University. It is an ideal kindergarten, and has an 
enrolment of fifty children. Still another has sprung into 
life at Mayfield, near San Mateo, where an equal number of 
children are provided for. 

The outgrowth of this plan of the first memorial kinder- 

arten is seen already in the five memorial schools in San 
‘rancisco which have followed, one of which was con- 
tributed by Mr. B. F. Norris, of Chicago. and has led to 
the foundation of another such institution in that city. To- 
day there are twelve of the memorial kindergariens in Cal- 
ifornia, three of which have been but recently added. 

The second feature of the work original with California 
is the recent introduction of the kindergarten in the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, an experiment which has been productive 
of the greatest good to the little sufferers, and which has 
more than realized the fondest hopes of its promoters. It 
is almost certain to be adopted elsewhere. 

Now, linked closely in the chain of bright suggestion and 
profitable activity, must be noted the stirring movement 
among the merchants. For it: cannot fail to signally ad- 
vance the great cause for the young generations. Realiz- 
ing the importance to the State of improving the quality of 
the coming citizen (and how better effect such result than 
by properly educating and caring for children from the very 
earliest years?), mercantile associations have come promptly 
to the fore with practical assistance. To-day not less than 
five exchanges are supporting schools, each school bearing 
the name of that association to which it is indebted for its 
existence. The Produce Exchange was the first in line, 
and therefore to it belongs the credit of excellent example 
established. 

Mrs. Cooper said recently, in connection with this branch 
of the work in California: ‘‘ It takes but six hundred dol 
lars to educate and otherwise care for thirty children for a 
whole year! A thousand dollars will provide equally for 
sixty little ones! They receive bodily care into the bargain; 
and this word bodily must be used in its broadest sense. 
Think of what this means to sixty neglected children, then 
consider the facilities corporations command for raising one 
thousand dollars!” 





“THEY ARE TAUGHT TO DEAL KINDLY WITH AH SIN.” 


It is now fifteen years since Miss Marwedell started the 
movement in California. She was the pioneer kindergart 
ner. Felix Adler founded the first school. Professor 
John Sweet aided largely in the enterprise, and was second 
ed by that woman among women Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper 
Thirteen years ago the first free school was organized with 
a pledge of exactly seven dollars and fifty cents per month 
Its annual enrolment proved to be one hundred and nine 
children, and its total receipts for the year $1805 70. To 
day there are sixty-five free schools in San Francisco alone, 
thirty-three of which are under the auspices of the Golden 
Gate Association. The annual enrolment of the past (fiscal) 
year was 12,346 children, and the entire amount given, in 
cluding endowments, is $308,800. In each school there is 
one regular teacher with 
three undergraduate assis- 
tants. The extreme ages 
of the children trained are 
sixteen months and six 
years. In thirteen years 
over thirteen thousand 
children have been train 
ed. The system has 
branched ont all over the 
State. 

In San Diego, southern 
California, a free kinder- 
garten has been organ- 
ized for the whole city. 
The Children’s Industrial 
School of San Diego has 
adopted the plan with 
eminent success, 

In Oakland the churches 
are taking up a new move 
ment in behalf of mothers. 
A church kindergarten has 
been organized to care for 
and at the same time suit- 
ably. instruct children in 
things spiritual, accord- 
ing to their youthful in- 
telligence, while mothers 
are thus enabled to enjoy 
the freedom of the church 
hour on Sunday morning, 


profit, in peace, by 

















CircuLAR CLOAK witH CAPE. 
For pattern and description see No. IL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Sunday services. The orphan asylums of the State, found 
ling asylums, children’s aid societies, and children’s hospitals 
have introduced the kindergarten as an important depart 
ment of these institutions. A training-school for teachers 
has been established in San Francisco, and now under or 
ganization is still another development of the work. It is 
the special school, planned by Mrs. Senator Hurst, for 
specially gifted children. The pursuit of a specialty has 
acknowledged as the wiser route to success. The 
earliest possible selection of a specialty, when the gift is for 
manual pursuits, cannot be other than of great advantage to 
the child who is to be self-supporting. The poor, under 
this plan, are to enjoy like advantages with the more fortu 
nate. Everything pertaining to the thorough equipment of 
1 manual-training school is to be liberally supplied. It is 
to be the step underlying apprenticeship. It goes to the 
very root of in 
dustry 

In this school 
the child will fol 
low its bent and 
make the most of 
it, whether it be 
for cleverly com 
pounded custard 
pies and happy 
combinations of 
raw food materi 
als, or for cathe- 
dral designs or 
electric motors. 

It has been con- 
ceded that to Mrs. 
Cooper, who is to- 
day in the fore- 
front of the ‘‘ new 
education” in the 
far West, is due 


been 


the remarkable 
impulse exerted 
towards its ful- 
filment. It is 


through her influ- 
ence, coincident 
with the liberality 
of Mrs. Stanford 
and others, that a 
provision has been 
made for carrying 
out in perpetuity 
the great work. 
Hers is an un- 
flagging zeal 
which rises above 
every difficulty or 
meets ‘it success- 
fully. It is plea- 
sant to live in 
this atmosphere of 
tireless energy and 
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For pattern and description see No, V. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


, means to both practical 
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exhaustless resource. The enthusiasm of such a woman is 
more than encouraging, it is vitalizing. 

Her strength is set 2 a soulful face and a simplicity of 
speech and manner that are as convincing and eloquent as is 
her musical voice. She possesses many of the desirable per- 
sonal attributes of women. Fine expressive eyes, natural- 
ly waving hair, now gray, and good features. Hers is a 
physiognomy reflecting in characters clear as daylight the 
tone of a beautiful inner life. 

Mrs. Cooper is a slight woman, dresses habitually in 
black, and is—supreme charm in any woman, much more in 
the public speaker—graceful and calm. Her life, however, 
is the embodiment of activity. 

Outside of her official position as president of the Gold- 
en Gate Kindergarten Association, she is an active mem- 
ber of the Woman Press Club of the Pacific, of the Century 
Club of San Francisco, and.of numerous charitable and 
literary societies. She has accomplished a considerable 
amount of journalistic work, and when not writing in her 
home on Vallejo Street, makes an endless round of visits 
among the kindergartens and hospitals, frequently being 
called upon to speak before schools and societies in various 
parts of the State. 

The room in which Mrs. Cooper writes, and in which she 
has prepared many of her well-known lectures, is the ideal 
literary woman’s surroundings. Books, books, every where, 
peeping from shelves and tables and from a substantial case 
that is significant. Within easy reach are the publica- 
tions of the day, prominent newspapers on file, and distin- 
guished and well-known faces from all over the world look- 
ing out over autograph messages of cheer and friendliness 
on all sides, A large and official-looking desk proclaims the 
business woman, and not the “dilettante,” while there is 
no dearth of those peculiarly feminine touches to be seen in 
prettily draped furniture, bright bits of coloring in woman’s 
handiwork, gay nosegays fresh from her own garden be- 
neath the sunny windows of her pleasant home. 





Ficurep Six Bouse. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


She has a most delightful manner in speaking, devoid of 
ostentation or undue personality. When on the subject of 
children, in whom she sees al! the great possibilities of the 
future, her face glows with hope and tenderness, and enthu 
siasm seems to irradiate from her whole person. 

The writer well remembers her musical voice when, years 
ago, Mrs. Cooper lectured before two hundred young ladies 
at Mills Seminary— 
which has since become 
Mills College. It re 
tains to-day the same 
pleasant melody. 

She is earnest in her 
belief that the crowning 
education for women is 
the course in the kin- 
dergarten. She saysin 
reference to it, ‘ If there 
are those who discern in 
this system of instruc 
tion one of the grandest 
preparations for the of- 
fices of true wifehood 
and motherhood, and 
who have no need to 
become teachers, the 
course of instruction is 
open to all such who 
may apply.” 

In intimate associa 
tion the needs, the 
hopes, sympathies, chil 
dish trust, and affection 
of little children appeal 
directly to the woman- 
liness in Woman. 

One of our girls, a 
graduate of a private 
educational institution 
here, blessed with good 
health and abundant 
means, after travelling 
for ten years through- 
out Europe, studying 
during the entire time, 
considered her educa- 
tion incomplete until 
three years ago she 
entered one of the 
kindergarten training- 
schools of New York 
city, devoting her un- 
divided time and her 


Tabled ka 


saasevents som MHD! 


| 


teaching and study, 
and passing success 
fully its required two 
years’ course. Very 
soon after she was mar- To 13 YEARS OLD: 
ried, and it is safe to 
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affirm that she is more 
than ordinarily fitted for 
a life of sterling useful- 
ness. 

Mrs. Cooper says: ‘It 
would not be possible to 
carry on a kindergarten 
as it should be carried 
on in the destitute por- 
tions of a city without a 
good, capable, and kind- 
hearted matron, helper, 
and mother all in one. 

“It is not an uncom- 
mon thing for the matron 
to receive the children 
two hours before the 
time for opening the kin- 
dergarten, wash them, 
comb their hair, give 
them their breakfast, and 
repair their dilapidated garments so as to make them pre- 
sentable whermthe school opens. 

“We want teachers with musical ability and with good 
education, but, beyond all, we want teachers with an enthu- 
siasm for humanity, The demand is greater than the sup- 
ply. 

‘* And we want matrons, practical, motherly, and with un- 
questioned love for children....New schools are opening 
up all over the State, and we are glad to have applications 
from those truly interested in the work.” 

It has been the policy of the California Kindergarten As- 
sociation to raise all necessary funds through subscription. 
All proffers of help through entertainments are declined. 

This plan has been deemed most satisfactory, 1s what may 
be depended upon for current needs of the work is known, 
and an unnecessary waste of energy obviated. 

That the work has taken a strong hold upon the 
people can scarcely be doubted, in the face of the rapid 
strides made, and yet it is, like the tots it deals with, 
practically in its infancy. ‘‘ The kindergarten should 
not cnly have its own system of schools, but it should 
form a part of every school,” says Mrs. Cooper. 

A memorial school is precisely like any other kin- 
dergarten, save that in being contributed in loving re- 
membrance of the dead, it is apt to have in its equip- 
ment more of the touch of home, a finer site and build 
ing, more choice ornaments to make it bright and at- 
tractive, and higher-salaried teachers. 

There is no more charming kindergarten in the 
country than that typical school The Lester Norris 
Memorial, on Pacific Street. It is high and dry, 
breezy and sunny; has a large yard, in which is a most 
happy commingling of blossoming fruit trees, climb 
ing roses, and gorgeous-lhued flowers—a most health- 
ful play-ground for more than a hundred little waifs. 
There is a lovely vista from the pretty stained win- 
dows of the school-room, where hanging plants, sing- 
ing birds, and trailing vines form a graceful setting 
for the picture beyond. 

The floors and walls of the large rooms are stained a 
warm rich color. There is a large crayon portrait of 
the dear little lad who has been such a blessing to 
countless unfortunate children. His ethereal face 
looks down over the bright circles on the smooth-pol- 
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ished floor, over the cottage piano, cozy- 
‘king tables and settees, and over all the | 
bright pictures, statuettes and vases among i 
which the little toddlers find cheer and com- | 
fort and grow to bless his memory. 
Miss Scott, the efficient teacher, often takes | 
the children to the top of Nob Hill, where | 
they look off over San Francisco Bay to 
Goat Island, getting their first practical idea | 
geography Then,” says Miss Scott, 
we come home and model our island in 
and make soldiers too incidentally, 
having seen the barracks over on Alcatraz 
Island. The children are delighted with | 
these object-lessons, and they seem to do | 
them a world of good.” 
Being asked the significance of a Chinese | 


















sand 


doll the writer noticed in a corner, Miss 
Scott said We make a great point of DE 
teaching the children politeness and consid 


eration for others Our children are not 
only polite to the patronesses and visitors to 
whom they are indebted, but are trained to 
be courteous to inferiors. Ah Sin, this doll, 
represents the Chinese population of San 


rolls, etc., which 
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BAKING 


delicacy noticed in the 
finest cake, biscuit, 


except that 
from the 
grape is used 
in the Royal 
Baking Powder, 
The Royal 
imparts that 
peculiar sweet- 
ness, flavor and 
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Francisco. Every morning our little ones 
iy, ‘Good-morning, Ah Sin,’ as they pass > expert pastry cooks 
him, and are taught at the same time to offer d 1 . . 
the right hand and not the left ‘John eciare 1S unobtainable 
Chinaman’ is an appellation that has started by the use of any other 
many a street brawl. The Chinese hate the “ 
contemptuous term, and have been known leavening agent, 
on many occasions to offer violence to some 
little street urchin who has called out after 
him, ‘Hi-yah, Johu Chinaman! where a 
peaceful ‘Good-morning, Ah Sin,’ would 
have spared curses and blows . me 
Anything that is narrow can have no 
place in the kindergarten. Its purpose is to 
broaden and to uplift all those who come 


under its influence 


Its plan, it will be seen, 
has been especially prosperous in California. 


NORWEGIAN BRIDAL CROWN. 


‘ i~ most important feature of a bridal 
outfit is the crown, which may perchance 
be received as an heirloom It is generally 
made of silver In some districts, where 
there is not much surplus pin-money, these 
essential ornaments for wedding occasions 
are kept to loan, and so accommodate an en- 
tire community of waiting or ready maidens, 
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CHOICE RECEIPTS 

Sweet Pineapple Pickle.—Slice ripe pine- 
apples layer in the bottom of a jar; 
cover with a layer of cinnamon, cloves, and 
mace; then add more pineapple and spices, 
until the full. Make syrup of 3 
pounds of sugar and a quart of vinegar. 
Pour over boiling hot, drain off, reheat, and 
pour over the pineapple every morning for 
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Haviland China 


As there are now several Havilands in 
the china trade, it is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


siland 
STimoges . 


On Decorated China. 
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INCOMPARABLE 


VALUABLE BUT NOT COSTLY 
It may save you a great deal of tronble in cook- 
ing. Try it. We refer to the Gall Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Miik, regarded by moet housekeep- 








ers as absolutely easential in culinary uses, and un- 
surpassed tn coffee. All Grocers ond Druggiet: sel! SPECIALTIES. 
the Eagle Brand.—{ Adv.) . 
— Delettrez’ 
ADVERTISEMEN'TS. Porisian 
Perfumes. 
AMARYLLIS DU JAPON, 
WALTER BAKER & CO SELENA. 
5 HELIOPHAR. 


Sampce VIAL BY Matt, 15 Cents. 
41 & 43 Warren St., N.Y. City. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
200 West a3d Street, New York 
affords thorough instruction in Wall Paper and Carpet Designing, 
and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 
It is the only school of the kind in the world in which the in- 
structors are practical head designers and architects from the 
It leading establishments in the city. 
Tuition, $50.00 a Year 
Catalogues free. For further information apply to 
| iss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 
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ww dreases, 8190 over ane 
office work 925 to 830 per week entire 

_ If comventent enclose stamp. 
CO-OPERATIVE TOLLEY CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. (ine) 











are used in its preparation. 
bas more than three times 
the of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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three days; the last time add 2 pounds of 
sugar —— = 
> » . T, ro r > > , , 

Sweet Plum Peaches.—Take large VIC | 2229 RQRIQIQPI QQ DIDI PRIDE , 
plums; scald in syrup made of 5 pounds f a 
of sugar and a pint of vinegar. Put in jars 5 Our large 24-page catalogue of | 
ond ‘ Organs, also our new and elegant } 
nd sea m catalogue of Pianos containing | 

, Jost _ | 

Roman Punch.—Put a quart of water and / @ 16 pages. We have the largest % 
a pound and a half of sugar on to boil; | % SG manulactory in the world, from = é 
vrate the rind from 8 lez add it to the " which we sell direct to the con- a | 
grate th na from & lemons, auc ou < sumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the dealer = : <e 
syrup, take from the fire, and set to cool and the commissions of the agents. 3 | 
Squier ze in the juice of 6 lemons, strain, and « We furnish a first-class Organ, warranted $3049 . é 
freeze very hard. Take the dasher from the € 20 years, with stool and book, for only f 2 
freezer, and add slowly half a pint of cham 2 © 
pagne, half a pint of rum, a wine-glass of O oney 2 
French brandy, and half a pint of peuch cor s % 
dial; beat well. Pack the freezer in ice aud | @ © © 
salt, and set away until thick and frothy. % eq lu 1 re 4 2 
Serve in a semiliquid state in large glasses. : a4 

*) until instrument has been thdroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- ¢) 

. ments. Easy pomest % 

5 We positively guarantee every Organ and Piano fwenty years Send for ¢ 

° catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on earth. ~ 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 5 apa ar name and address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter g 

has been used for over Afty years by millions of 5 As an advertisement we Stool, Book, and Cover ¢ 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect ‘ will sell the first Piano of 1 500 Free + 
succes, It soothes the child, sofiens the gum, allays 7 our make in a place for only 7 =e Regular price, $350.00. 2° 

all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beet remedy for a %5 
liarrhen. Sold by droggiets in every part of the m +4 a x 
oi gg Mm FR RY 2 Beethoven Piano *, Organ Co.,¢ 
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A SELECT CLASS IN GYMNASTIC TRAINING 
for girls under 16, also a class for boys under 10, will be 
opened early in October in the gymnasium of the Ladies’ 
Athletic Club, 23 West 44th Toco, under skilled in- 
structors and medical supervision. 

For particulars apply to Miss M. L. Hawxuns, Sec- 
retary, between 1o A.M. and 3 P.M. 


CHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
680 Main ®treet, Buffale, N. Y. 


Special attention paid to mail orders. Embroidery 
and fancy articles received on commission. 


DO YOUR SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 

Ladies who desire Dry-Goods specialties, or some- 
thing not supplied by local dealers, should write to 
MADAME WILSON, Purchasing Agt.,123 Fifth Ave, 
N.Y. All kinds of purchasing commissions andertaken. 


A GESTS WANTED—The work ie easy, pleasant, 


and adapted to both young and old of either sex 
GEO. STINSON & CO., x 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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MODERATE PRICES. 
EXTENSION OF PREMISES. 


Mr. Redfern is prepared to execute all 
orders at very moderate prices to meet 
the present financial crisis. 


Gowns, Coats, and Capes. 


Chicago, 1702 Michigan Avenue. 
New York, 210 Fifth Avenue. 





It’s day all day in the day-time, 
And there is no night in Creede. 


The Silver Queen 


A realistic story of the early days of Creede, telli 
of the Great Boom an 


and curious incidents 
scramble for Ss: and the part a woman pla 
The co-work of Cy WARMAN ogd 11z-Mac. 


mame 0. 


or be! 
of these families. 


MISS POLLY PARSONS. 





journal, being str 
original and furnishing matters of fact and 
fancy that can be found nowhere else. Ten 
cents a copy; ome dollar a year, 

Send to-day for our Great Premiam 
Number, offering absolutely free beautiful 
gts of a most novel character, made of 

andsome and rare agates, varying from 
the translucent green moss agate to the 
deep red carnelians, onyx and flashing tiger 
eye, to the rough but rich and brilliant 

old and silver ores, beautiful spars, crys- 
als. Bicycles, etc. Marbles for the boys, 
We know you will be pieased. 

Always address 


1516 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo, 





20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Torns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lowe & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book."— Atheneum, 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING 


IN 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Displayed advertisements, per Nonpareil line, one 








HOOPING-COUGH 
CROU 


insertion - ee ~~ . $1.00 
Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 


column, 2\{ inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNTS. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (4ut not both) as follows : 


10s 
16s 
20% 
26% 


6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one year - - 
13 - or600 “ . ek 
26 - or 750 “ - oon 
62 % or 1000 “ " als... 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil; average, 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch. 


eight 


Advertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


Crawford or Fleming 


ing to any branch 
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B. Altman & Co. 


18th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 


Have just opened a remarkably 
choice stock of 


NOVELTIES 


IN 


Ladies’ 
PARIS LINGERIE 


Peignoirs, Sauts de Lits, 
Caché Corsets, Robes 
de Nuit, Fine Cambric 
and Linen Sets, Com- 
plete Trousseaux. 





Initials, Crests, and Monograms 
to Order. 


BEST&CO 





To Clothe 
Children 


Correctly and tastefully 
essarily expensive. We sell good all | 
wool suits for Boys at $5.00. Girls’ 
School Dresses, $4 to $10. Boys’ Hats, 
48 cts to $1.00. Babies’ Coats $2.50 to 


$5.00. Babies’ Dresses, 63cts to $1.15. 

Besides the satisfaction of having 
them well dressed, there is economy 
of time and money in purchasing here, 


where the complete outfitting of Boys, 
Girls and Babies is the special business. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y. 
NOW READ} TMK NOV MBAs 


PART O 





THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL. 


THE BEST JOURNAL FOR LADI¥S AND 
FAMILIKS, containing the LATEST AND BEST 
FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A 
MAMMOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF 








FASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES | 


of absorbing interest, and the beginning of a NEW 
AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, entitled, 


‘WHICH OF THEM?” 


besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Etc. 
The most complete magazine for ladies published. 


Price. 30 cents; yeurty, 84, including the Christ- 


mas number. All newsdealers and 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York. 








RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 
conceals Bliemishes; most 
' Beautiful Effect, Don’t Show, 
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| Sizes, 36 to 46. 
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Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 


Country. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 








“callt Derniuge Cortioel 
Raw 


= 
Florence Heme Nee 
Drawn-work and Silk as seen at the 
Fitow Lace Crocheted Lam: 


and 
Lace are also described. Send 6 cis., mentioning 
and we will mail you the book; 9 pp. 87 illus, 

















A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
Largest Importers from Japan, (* 


China, India, Turkey, and Persia. 
877 and 879 BROADWAY, New York. 





MEN’S QUILTED SILK SMOKINC JACKETS. 


Sizes, 36 to 46. Colors, Navy, Maroon, Brown. 


Embroidered, $5.75. 


MEN’S QUILTED SILK DRESSING COWNS. 


Brown, Navy, Maroon, Changeable Blue, Red, 
Plain, $10.50; Half Embroidered, $12.50 ; 
Full Embroidered, $14.50. 


LADIES’ QUILTED SILK DRESSINC JACKETS. 
Sizes, 34 to 46. Red, Brown, Light Blue, Pink, White, Black, Gray. 
Plain, $6.50; Full Embroidered, $8.50. 
LADIES’ QUILTED SILK DRESSINC COWNS. 
Red, Navy Blue, Brown, Black, Light Blue, Pink, 
Plain, $13.50; Full Embroidered, $16.00. 


Plain, $4.50 ; 


Sizes, 36 to 50. 
and Wine. 





Maroon. 





Our Gowns and Jackets are REL/ABLE in regard to sizes, quality, colorings, finish, and in 


every other respect. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. No charge for packing. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


| Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to out-of-town residents. 
is not nec- | 

















Dress Reform 


Underwear 
DON’T 

BE DECEIVED - - 
See that our Trade- 
Mark is on each gar- 
ment. Otherwise they 


are not the genuine 
Ypsilanti. 





Send forCatalogue and other information to 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
____ YPSILANTI, MICH. 


ware waee Something absolutely 
¢Ft NEW in CERAMICS 
*RanC® FURNACE FIRE COLORS 


TRADE MARK. 

This illustration gives some idea of the 
shape and decorations, but cannot suggest 
the soft, delicate coloring of the original. 

THE 


Cu. Fieto HAVILAND 
ZIMOGES CHINA 
FABRIQUE FONDEE EN 1797. 


E. GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & CIE. 


SUCCESSEURS © 


NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 

















In Popular Weaves! In Popular Designs! At Popular Prices! 
THE PRIESTLEY BLACK DRESS FABRICS 


Are to be obtained at all the principal Dry-Goods Stores throughout the United States. The Manufacturers 
Guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction, and authorize the merchant from whom you purchase to endorse 
this guarantee. IMPORTANT.—All the Priestley dress goods are stamped, every 5 yards, on the under side 
of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) Unless so stamted they are not genuine. 
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Scotch Novelty Woollens 


For October. 


Just received, per last steamer, 
large shipments of Scotch Novelty 
Woollens to be placed on imme- 
diate sale. 

These goods are unmistakably 
foreign in appearance and are of 
unquestionable novelty. 

Real Scotch Homespuns show- 
ing indistinct figures —rich dark 
grounds brightened with gay col- 
ored threads. 

Odd Home-spinnings and Hard- 
twisted Tweeds for travelling 
dresses. Soft, comfortable, wool- 
lens for cold weather. 

We are confident that these im- 
portations will find rapid sale. 
Desiring every one to see them 
we urge an early inspection. 


James McCreery & Co, 
Broadway and I 1th St., 
New York. 


Noencld 
FE cistable Kk Cs 


High-class 


CARPETS 


New Designs and Colorings. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 
Upholstery Fabrics. 


YPSILANTI one ee 


| Tapestries, Wall Coverings, Curtain Materials, 


Trish 











Proadooay K { 9th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BALL’S 





BONED WITH 


KABO 


yg Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 
fully return the money 
id for them, if the 

t is not 


Satisfactory in all reapects 


Ni doer mie 
( After Three Weeks’ Wear 
R ETS It may be returned to us and 
money will be re refunded. 


CHICACO CORSET COMPANY 
___Ghicago and New York. 





Wauregan Mills 


ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
OP THE WIDELY POPULAR 


PRINTED 


Lawns 


TRADE MARK. 


The Trade Mark is on every piece. 
Beware 2 of | Imitations. 


BARGARREN ART BED SPREADS 
AND SHAMS, 


With Woven Borders, Tinted and Plaim Centres, 


THE NEW WORCESTER CLOTH 
For Embroidery Purposes. Antique Effects. Send 
for samplea. 

J. BR. LEESON & ©OO., 
$17 Church St., N. ¥. 











Weston. 





SHOPPING f.3'z,t.27 "orcs 
sion charged. Send for circular and refe 
A. V. WINNER, 80 Ashford St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A HERO. 


The girls had seen a picture in an English paper of a life-saving fire 
Niwa yy corps organized by the young ladies of an English town, and as Tipton 
iA ALD BAY was lacking in any such association, they decided to form a similar bri- 

ade, The drill consiied in getting around a — blanket and —— 

ft as a net to catch unfortunates who jamped from the second or th 
stories of the burning dwellings. 

Great enth was d among the dameels, and dogs, 
aud beavy weights were dropped succcerfully from dizzy heights. But 
the fair members of the corps wanted some real practice, but could not 
persuade any small boy or man to make a martyr of Limself in the cause 
of beauty and science. 

The brigade was pear aeons to have somebody try it, eo that they 
would be be benparad i face of real danger, and after much persuasion 
a yoaus man deeply enamored of one of the members was prevailed upon 
to tall into_the blanket from the top of a barn. 

‘The life-savers gathered one afternoon attired in becoming uniform, 
and about twelve gathered around the blanket and took a firm grip. 
Then the accommodating youth, for Love's sweet sake, climbed up on the 
roof of the building, made ready, and jumped! 

Each girl was gazing upward, and at the terrible sight was so shocked 
that, without se twenty-four hands went up to as many eyes to 
ebut out the view. . 

The brave young man is still confined to his reom, but his en ment 
is announced, and his law i is endeavoring to collect bis acc! t in- 
surance. At the last of the Tiptce Debating Society it wae pro- 

med to bring up the quest on * Whet it pays to be a modern hero,” 

put ag all the men, having seen the treatment accorded the invalid, wished 
to speak in the affirmative, the question was drop The aad thing 
about it is that all the youths are now willing to fall into blankets from 
any height, while the corps has dirsolved permanently. 


, 
an) Wh 
\ 





———_ 


A SHATTERED BLISS. 
Yes, their honey-moon is over, 
And they've quarrelled—life is flat— 
All because when home retorning 
She packed up his Derby hat; 
And i y0 you have suffered likewise, 
You know just what comes of that! 
—_»>—_—_ 
* How do you like living in the country, Becks ?” 
“ Fine.’ 
**Do you get much variety in your table 7” 
“Indeed we do. Why, we've had a new cook every week since we 
went there.” 
ie . “Is your appetite capricious?” asked the physician, who had been 
\ POSSIBLE REASON. called in to see Farmer Meddergraee 
WONDER WHAT EVER INDUCED THAT JENNIE WILKINS TO MARRY THAT GIANT Jack HARLOW? LE’S THREE HEADS “That's what it is, doctor,” replied the granger. “Some d { ea! 
ean eee te liver and hacon all right, an’ then again it seems as if nothin’ would do 
UPPOSE JENNIE WANTED A HUSBAND SHE COULD LOOK UP TO bat corned beef an’ cabbage, or sour-krout an’ sassiges.” 


ror py : And I am just the kind of man that worries, sir, in 
rok HAPPY MAN chest, 
at I have to bay a lot of coal O’er nothing, ‘less it interferes with comfort of some 
vith my ecstatic soul sort. 
mutumn my dear wife doth 
And whilé of course I'm sorry for the people that I 
that Ll earn a dime or so owe 
I cannot help their cause at all by simulating woe, 
h rap because my daughter's rather And so I simply go ahead as happy as can be, 
Resolved that nothing in the world shall ever worry 
art to squander there a lot of fancied me. Gaston V. Daaxe. 
_—— 
garments and her bonnets and “I am so sorry for poor Mra. McGillicaddy now 
that her husband has failed.” 
r, never lowe “Sorry for her? You ought to be glad for her. 
W lny, just think of all the trouble she is spared by not 
a bill I cannot pay having any money to go shopping with!” 
e door on each succeeding _—_—_——— 
* Jarley’s stair-rail in bis new house is a strange- 
seem to fill all other men looking thing. It has a newel-post on every other step.” 
“Yes, That is one of Jariey’s patents. It's what 
on me, I do not grumble at at all he ealls his Anti-Slide-Down-Banuister for Families 
with Boys. He also has a scheme to preve ut servants 
am consoled for all these little from ecratching matches on the wall 
“ What is that?” 
ta, the bonnets, and the unreceipted “Its a little notice in the servants’ rooms request- 
ing them not to scratch matches on the carpet.’ 
think there is no reasonable —_—__>—_ 
“I see by the paper,” sald Mrx. Hicks, “that you 
ot and left my conscience can buy a seal-ekin from the Eskimos for two iron 
hoops and a tenpenny nail.’ 


My 

“Very true,” returned Hicks. “ But I can’t spare , : A Wale 

come around that chills the the time to take the hoops and the nail to the Eskimoa, hit ‘ j 

and my bank wouldn't honor a check for two hoops a 

| ‘skeeters off, and leaves me avd «a tenpenny nail, so I don’t see how we are bene- ! 
fited by that state of affairs.” ’ 


AT THE MINSTRELS. 


MR. JOHNSING. * Wei, TAMBO, NOW ARE YOU THIS EVENING? YOU CERTAINLY LOOK 
WELL. YOUR FACE Is THE PICTURE OF HEALTH,” 

TAMBO. “Yassin. I PEEL Fine. I USES RUSSET POLISH FOR DE COMPLEXION, SAH, an’ 
FIN’ IT MORE IMPROVING TO DE STATE OF MIN’ TIAN BOXBY's BLACKIN’ USTER Was.” 


A SWEET GIRL. 


Guace. “What's that piece of 
string ou your finger for?” 

Krue.. “Oh, that’s to remem- 
ber I'm engaged. Frank's goue to 
New York to get the ring, and I 
don't want to forget it while he's 
away.” 

Mrs. Z engaged a “lady” six 
mouths in the country to do ber 
eooking. One day, in giving orders 
for the next breakfast, Mrs. Z. 
said: 

“We'll have stewed potatoes for 
breakfast, Ellen. Do you know 
how to cook them 7” 

“Sure. ma'am, 1 do,” anid the- 
girl, confidently: “ye frics "em iu 
the pan.” 

“No,” said Mra. Z 

“Sure ye bukes ‘em in the 
ooven.” 

“No,” sald Mrs. Z. again. 

* Ach, thin, eure ye biles ’em in 
the pot.” 

—@ 


“I really believe that we are 
descended from the ape,” said 
Doodey. 

7“ ietteve you are too, Doodey,” 
said Cyniens ; and Doodey wasn't 
at all pleased. 


—>__ 


“My man Pat is a most amiable 
man except when he sees a China- 
man, and then he always wants fo 
fight.” 

“No doubt. He probably thinks, 
from his color, John Chinaman is 
an Oravge man.” 





————»——_ 


“How was the poveeisighatens 
last night, Hamley ?” 
* Wonderful! Why, actually, 
— ae on ad, took 2 dollar 
» ont of « YW t 
HE WAS A REAL BOY, TOO. “Humph! It would have t 
MAMMA, MAY I HAV® A CUP OF REAL TEA, NOT JUST MAKE-BELIEVE CAMBRIC TEA?” wonderful if be 


more | succeed. 
“No, STUART: MY LITTLE BOY I8 NOT OLD ENOUGH YET TO DRINK REAL TEA.” ed in getting it out of Skinflint’s 
“Wet, I pon’? ste way. YOU JUST LET ME EAT A PIECE OF REAL Cake.” pocket.” 











SUPPLEMENT. 


BITS OF GREENERY. 
BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 


OMETIMES on entering what seems in 
detail a very commonplace room one is 
struck by a nameless something in the at- 
mosphere and gececel effect that is decidedly: 
mystifying. There is nothing pretty or ar- 
tistic in sight, but here the eye is held by 
an odd-looking screen occupies a corner 
between two windows. e front seems one 
mass of green leaves and tendrils; but there 
are good stout supports beneath, with casters 
which suggest perambulations in quest of 


sunshine. , 


The frame, which is only a skeleton, is 
made of two stout uprights with three cross- 

ieces—one just below the top, another a few 
nches above the bottom, and the middle one 
about half-way between. Rather long-shaped 
blocks of wood, which make it firm and hold 
the casters, keep the structure upright; and 
a long narrow box securely nailed at the 
back to the lowest cross-piece holds the 
climbers and trailers that industriously pro- 
ceéd to cover the screen with beauty. The 
humblest home garden and the woods and 
road-side will furnish them all. 

Arrangements must be made for their 
wandering habits by netting stout twine 
and fastening it firmly with tacks across the 
open spaces. The entire screen, netting and 
all, is then to be painted, and terra-cotta will 
be found a very good color. A very dark 
green will not interfere with the foliage ; a 
sealing - wax red is very bright = oe 
when leaves only are to be contrasted with 
it. Lining the box with zinc will make it 
stronger and cleaner, while in the centre of 
the bottom there should be holes punched, 
A layer of gravel for drainage, with a few 
small stones in it, then wood loam that stops 
at about two inches from the top, and the 
receptacle is ready for its occupants. 

One of the prettiest of these is the well- 
known Japanese ivy, or Ampelopsis vetchit, 
which seems to put out cunning little hands 
in climbing. and has exquisite tiny sprays and 
leaves of light waxy green. When once start- 
ed it grows faithfully, and flourishes with 
very little care. 

The Cypress-vine, with its dainty thread- 
like foliage and scarlet stars of flowers, may 
be trained both to climb and to trail; and al- 
though backward about sprouting, immer- 
sion in hot water with twelve hours’ souk- 
ing will bring the seeds to a realizing sense 
of what is expected of them. The Mexican 
ivy, or Madeira vine, is an ambitious climber; 
but, like the Cypress-vine, it is greedy of sun- 
shine, and will do well only under the most 
joyous conditions. Stanch and loyal Eng- 
ish ivy makes of itself a beautiful screen, and 
faithfully pursues its slow but sure growth 
alike in sunshine and in shade. 

This mass of living green is a charming 
decoration for almost any room; and besides 
the climbing vines, the box can be beautified 
with various kinds of ferns from the woods 
and lanes. When the screen is not practica- 
ble, a pretty little greenery can be construct- 
ed of a large wooden bowl and an ordi- 
nary soup-plate. Paint the bow! vermilion 
or sealing-wax red, and cover the plate thick- 
ly with fern moss from a damp wood lot 
over which the dainty little Mitchella, or par- 
tridge-vine, trails its sprays of twin leaves 
and scarlet berries. It will flourish as well 
as the moss if kept always wet. 

The bowl should be not quite filled with 
wood earth, and planted with small ferns on 
the edges, while taller ones rise stately in 
the centre. Their tender green is of the 
very prettiest in the way of foliage, and it is 
a delight to watch the funny little green 
balls into which the young ferns are curled 
as they gradually unfold and expand. Poly 
podium, though somewhat coarse and stiff, 
is ——— and cheery; while dainty maid 
enhair, with its slender ebony stems, is quite 
the lady of the woods. 

While ferng do not object to sunshine, 
they will accommodate themselves to any 
‘**exposure,” and smile and thrive in the face 
of the most untoward surroundings. Heat 
or cold, furnace or open fire, seem equally 
welcome so long as moisture is supplied; 
but if that be withheld, no respectable fern 
will undertake to fulfil the conditions of its 
existence. For brightening a dull corner, 
the red bow! of ferns on its moss or par- 
tridge-vine mat will be found invaluable; 
and the small table or stand that accommo- 
dates it can be easily moved for a-daily bath 
of sunshine. 

A small aquarium, left vacant by the 
death of its living inmates, was successfully 
converted into a fernery by placing a layer of 
broken crock, charcoal, and gravel at the 
bottom, and adding rich garden-mould, leaf- 
mould from the woods, and flne sand in equal 
portions. Some finely powdered charcoal 
was mixed in, and the whole thoroughly in- 
corporated. This layer was about three 
inches deep, and then the ferns, procured 
from the florist, were planted according to 
height, with the tallest ones in the middle, 
and a fringe of lycopodium. Moss concealed 
the earth between, and wintergreen and 
partridge-vine added their mites of decora- 
tion. 

When all the inhabitants were in residence 
the fernery was well watered and the air 
excluded by a closely fitting pane of glass on 
top. It was then placed in a shady window, 
and left to its own devices, except when 
additions were made to it, or it had its daily 
bath of fresh air for five minutes after break- 
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fast. For this the cover was entirely re- 
moved, bint a homeopathic dose is sufficient. 
When te moist, which causes the plants to 
decay and sliows itself on the top and sides 
of the enclosute, the lid was left off for sev- 
eral hours on a mild day. Once a week 
t wére sprinkled with rain-water from 
wh the chill had been taken. 

Thisnineteen-by -twelve-inch glass garden, 
with its ceiling of thirteen inches, was a 
gleam of htness through many winters, 
and ¢ were made in it from time to 
time thafafforded a pleasing variety. Hang- 
ing-baskets of the tiniest conch-shells were 
filled with maurandia and suspended from 
the ‘corners, und a little marble stand that 
had begun life as a card-receiver was planted 
with smilax (which flourished wonderfully) 
and made a central ornament. The effect was 
unique and pretty. ‘‘* But the fernery never 
looked better,” ¢onfided the proprietor, 
‘*than when bearing aclose resemblance to 
a wood, all entangled with a tropical luxu- 
riance above and a mossy carpet beneath. 
A piece of looking-glass on top of the soil in 
the centre, the moss overlapping it to con- 
ceal the rough edges, and the ferns planted 
around, simulates a dot of a silver lake with 
magical effect, transforming each frond into 
a miniature tree, aud receiving all their dew- 
drops on its polished surface.” 

Sometimes the unpretending but attractive 
room is decorated with a single vine in place 
of woven draperies, and that vine may have 
sprung from so humble an origin as a sweet- 
potato, but all the same it has a graceful 
way of climbing and clinging and throwing 
a veil of vivid green over much bald space. 
It demands so little in the way of main- 
tenance, a jar of water filled up at intervals 
with bits of charcoal in it, and a reasonable 
amount of heat. On this simple diet it will 
give a constant reminder of the summer that 
is gone and of the one that is to come. 


A BOON FOR THE BLIND. 


ROM a foreign journal we learn that an 
ingenious Swiss woman is the happy 
inventress of a watch for the blind; and to 
them, so limited in their enjoyments, this 


addition to their list of treasures must be re- | 


garded as a rare and most acceptable boon. 
On the dial the hours are indicated by 


twelve projecting pegs, one of which sinks | 


every hour. 


SETTLED AT LAST. 
OR many years it could not be deter- 
mined who was the last person able to 
speak fluently in the Cornish dialect ; differ- 
ent dates and names were suggested, and the 


year 1758, so we learn from a well-accredited | 


English work, was given as the period when 
Cornish ceased to be a medium of communi- 
cation socially. 

In the midst of this uncertainty it was 
learned that a woman, one Dolly Pentreath, 


could rightly have claimed such distinction; | 


her father was a fisherman, and she sold the 
fish, and could converse with fluency in this 
now lost tongue. She died in 1778, but until 
the very last hour of her life clung tena- 
ciously to the dialect learned in her youth. 

Her epitaph has been preserved, and is 
given in the English work already men- 
tioned 

“Coth Doll Pentreath eans ha dean, 
Marow ha kledyzed Paul plen, 


Na ed an Eglozgan pobel bras, 
Bes ed Egloz hay coth Dolly es.” 


“Old Doll Pentreath, one hundred aged and two, 
Deceased and buried in Paul parish too, 
Not in the church-yard with foiks t, 
But in the church-yard doth old Dolly lie.” 





—— 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


45 Ibs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Extract “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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Now and then I fall to dreaming 
Of the good old days again ; 
But the times somehow are seem- 

ing 
Better ow than they were shen. 
\ Daughter tells me, Gold Dust 
Powder 


‘Cleansand washes with such ease, 
That it lightens household labor, making restful times like 


Every day her praise grows louder; Even I admit at last, 
t 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Has improved upon the past. 
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What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 
to the farmer, GoLp Dust is to the housekeeper—a modern means of 
saving time, strength and money. Sold everywhere. 
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Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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FOR BABY’S BATH 


“One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery 
as Packer's Tar Soap. No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly 


do without it. 
require repetition here. 


Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to 
In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in 


relieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 





PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


Christine Terhune Herrick. 














Cocoa at its best 


Cocoa at its best 


Cocoa at its best 


cents to pay postage. Address, 











A Pointer on Cocoa. 


is made of choicest, ripest Cocoa beans. 


Such is Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa. 


is of a reddish brown color because the 
fittest beans are of this color. 


Such is Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa. 


is not adulterated with starch or sugar. 
Nor is Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa. 


A sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be sent for two 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United ‘States, 
West Broadway & Franklin St., New Fork. 
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purest and most salutary of these. 


DECAY OF THE TEET 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early ‘neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth. powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightfyl fragrance to the breath. 
The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 








“Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.’ Nobody contradicts it. 
Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 
Macheth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat ; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough, 
They are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh Geo. A. Macsetu Co. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. — 


She Had The 
Wrong One. 

“Why do you 
use your swee 
merely for picki 
up scraps an 
crumbs? You 
can’t have the right one. For the hard- 
est sweeping mine is ten times better 
than a broom, for I have a 


BISSELL ““Swe 


SWEEPER.” 


The ‘‘BISSELLS’’ are carpet sweepers. 
Don’t use a mere crumb brush. 
Sold everywhere. 
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FREE For 3 Months. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE 


HOME JOURNAL 


THE LITERARY AND SOCIETY WEEKLY, 


received at this time will be dated from 
JANUARY 1, 1894, 


For $2, the regular yearly subscription, new sub- 
scribers will receive the peper for FIFTEEN 
MONTHS, or until JANUARY, 18%. Address 


Morris Phillips & Co., 
240 Broadway, New York. 


*\jecimen copies free 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 








THE IDEAL IN FRENCH 
CHILD LIFE, 

FOREIGNER, reading the 
JA French newspapers during the 
holiday wee ks, must be struck with 
the sympathy shown with the in 
terests of children This was all 
the more noticeable the past year, 
when subjects of such vast impor 
tance were before the public—the 
Panama scandal, with its conse 
quences, a ministerial crisis, and 
possibiy a re volution in the form of 
government itself Hardly an issue 
of any of the more reputable papers 
but had its Christmas story or its 
serious discussion of some subject 
of importance to children, both 


story and discussion being written Fig. 3.—Back or 
not for children, but for grown-ups JACKET, Fie. 1. 
Among these articles was a very 


suggestive paper on ‘ The Toy 

vhich strikingly illustrated that spiritual renaissance which 
is beginning to stir the soul of France. Its interest for us 
it present, however, is centred in its plea for the ideal 
by way of a return to old-fashioned simplicity in chil 
dren's toys, not from the point of view of economy but from 
that of the genuine satisfaction of the child's wants. The 
true value of the toy, however superb or ingeniously con 
trived, says M. de Gourmond, lies in what it symbolizes 
rather than in what it is. The toy is ‘‘the child’s refuge 
from the injustice of the actual,” and by so much as it is the 
more primitive in form or the more susceptible of transfor 
mations, ‘‘ lending itself with docility to all the fancies and 
despotisms of the ideal,” by so much the more does it offer 
this refuge, does it open the doors of the ideal world to the 
little child who has not yet so forgotten his trailing clouds 
of glory as to be able to fit himself without pain to the wood- 


en commonplaces of human life 
W ho of us that remembers how the battered old every-day 
doll held that first place in our heart which the best doll, 


proudly produced on company occasions, held in our vanity, 
but will recognize the deep intuition of M. de Gourmond’s 
assertion that the elegantly dressed doll, in all the pomp and 
circumstance of the shop, is once and forever only a fine lady 
or a peasant, a bride or a baby, while the every-day doll is 

ull that and all the rest according to the divine inspira- 
tion given to the little child, which sup- 
presses for her pleasure time and space, 
retaining only the idea, all-powerful in the 
art of metamorphoses.” 

To conjecture how much of nursery 
naughtiness is due to the misapplied indul- 
gence of parents in the matter of costly 
and valueless toys would carry us too far. 
But surely M. de Gourmond is right in as- 
serting that it is not without reason that 
children rebel against that “ prison of the 
fact” to which, with their dolls that talk 
and steam-engines that puff, parents try to 
condemn them in their plays as in their du- 
ties. And looking into the ways ef French 
children, we have a right to conclude that 
it is because the door to the ideal is still 
left wide open for them in their plays that 
they rebel so little against that prison of 
the fact which is more straitly around them 
in matters of duty and discipline than is 
the case with our own children. For, the 
shop windows and M. de Gourmond to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it is certain that 
French children are far less indulged in 


Fig. 1.—JaCKET TRIMMED witn Bratw.—([See Fig. 3.] 


For description see patterp-sheet Supplement. 
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Youne Lapy’s Eventne Gown. 
For description see pattern-eheet Supplement. 

















































Fig. 1.—Bacx View or Fig. 2.—Serce Gown 
Tatton Gown, Fic. 1, wrra Mona Brat. 
Pace 859. [See Page 844.] 
For pattern and description For pattern and descrip- 
see No. I on pattern-eheet tion see No. IIL on pat- 
Supplement. tern-shect Supplement. 


the matter of toys than American children, and it 
is equally certain that they are far more easily 
governed. 

There isa touch of the ideal even in other mat- 
ters than the children’s plays. We may find it 
in the way they are trained to meet the guests of 
the household. Children are never brought in to 
be exhibited, but always to render in some sort 
homage to their parents’ friends. They approach 
gravely and yet unaffectedly, putting up their 
foreheads to be kissed, answering without awk- 
wardness any questions that may be put to them, 
and retire without self - consciousness to some 
quiet corner. On the other band, when no guests 
are present, and no duty of work or study is on 
hand, they are exceedingly spontaneous with 
their parents, especially as they grow toward the 
age when our own boys and girls are apt to be- 
come dangerously reserved. 

There is even a touch of the ideal in the domi- 
nant notions about the clothing of children which 
look toward the maximum of freedom and com- 
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fort with the minimum of expense 
and wear and tear. Though fash- 
ion does count for something with 
some mothers, so that even in the 
bitter weather of January I saw 
two or three children in the street 
barelegged @ I Anglaise, the fash- 
jons change but slowly. You 
will see playing in the Luxem- 
bourg gardens now,as twenty years 
ago, school-boys up to fourteen 
— old wearing the long black 

louse which during school hours 
covers and protects all the clothes, 
and the great ptnafore of the schiool- 

irl is laid aside only when she 

aves the school-room for good and 
all. The boys of to-day clatier 
along in the wooden sabots, which 
they wear in the street over their 
soft felt shoes, just as they did 
twenty years ago—or two hundred 
years ago, for that matter. ‘ They still wear the soft. Tam 
o’ Shanter, which no abuse can harm, and the round blue 
— ~ with its pointed capuchin hood, worth, from the boys’ 
point of view, far more than the finest overcoat, since it can 
be donned and doffed in an instant, impedes none of the mo- 
tions of play, and with the capuchin pulled over head and 
ears, bids defiance to storm and cold. From the mother’s 
wes of view, too, it is better than an overcoat, as it is per 
ectly simple to make, costs very little, is little affected by 
the boy’s growth, and capable of being handed down to any 
number of children in succession. 

Let me say a special word on the subject of wooden 
shoes. I devoutly wish that they, with the soft felt shoes 
which are their natural accompaniments, could be natura)- 
ized in America. They have everything to recommend them, 
both as to comfort and economy. The sadots being easily 
slipped off and on at the door, the child’s step in the house 
is noiseless, without his having been subject to the bore of 
changing his shoes. The felt shoes are always clean, and 
being perfectly soft and flexible, they never subject the wear- 
er to any of the woes of ill-fitting shoes. Being always pro- 
tected from the street, they last a long time, and they are 
ao cheap that they would be a boon to our poor. And now 
that bare floors are becoming common, their value in the 
saving of noise and of the defacement of costly rugs is quite 
worth considering, even by mothers who are not poor. 

I remember, many years ago, smiling on 
hearing a clerk say to a lady whom he had 
been fitting to a pair of sabots, “ There, 
madame, you have an elegant chawssure.” 
Taking the felt shoes, too, into considera- 
tion, [am beginning to come around to his 
opinion. It is true that these articles are 
not seen in the houses of rich and fashion- 
able city people, still they are in good use 
even in cities, and in country towns and 
om everybody wears them, young and 
old. 

We get back very close to the ideal from 
which we may seem to have strayed a lit- 
tle when we come to the family festivals, 
which count for so much in the life of chil- 
dren. Birthdays, or rather the festival of 
the saint whose name the child bears, are 
never forgotten, but their central idea is not 
so much of receiving as of giving, and the 
giving is rather of one’s self than of one’s 
possessions. The child celebrates his féte by 
making his parents proud of him. The 
school-boy brings his father a translation 
elaborately copied on a sheet of embossed 


Fig. 4.—Back or 
JACKET, Fie. 2. 


Fig. 2.—Jacket witn Vetvet Sieeves.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see No. XI1. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
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Fig. 1.—CLoTH anD VeLVer Gown.—(See Fig. 2.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


paper and tied with blue ribbon. The collegian offers a 
Latin poem of his own fabrication. The little daughter 
has her new morceau de piano, secretly practised in the 
hour when maman was at market; and even Master Bébé 
is lifted upon a chair to repeat a fable of La Fontaine, 
by way of reward to his parents for having brought 
him into the world three years before. Christmas pres- 
ents from children to parents almost always have this 
character, beautiful from their utter absence of money 
value 

One of the prettiest survivals of the old home festi- 
vals is the Féte des Rois,or Twelfth-Night. The cele- 
bration always begins at dinner, at the important mo- 
ment when dessert arrives in the form of a great pd- 
tisserie. The mother cuts it with elaborate caution, 
lest she reveal the whereabouts of the féve—a bean, or a 
tiny china baby. Each child meditates profoundly be- 
fore selecting his piece, for whoever gets the Seve is 
king or queen, and has the joy of choosing a royal part- 
ner. If baby is king, maman will be queen for sure; if 
papa, he will choose the little daughter; if perchance it 
is the little girl who gets the féve, there will be some 
pleasant conflict in her mind. Shall it be papa, or the 
tall school-boy brother of whom she is so proud? The 
choice at last made, healths are drunk amid loud ap 
plause, and through the evening games and plays suc- 
ceed one another at the call of king and queen. In this 
festival no stranger has a part, though in country places 
the custom still prevails of setting one seat at the table 
for Christ’s poor, and inviting some friendless old man 
or woman to a share in the home joy. 

Lovursk Seymour Hoveuron. 


ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE-WORK AT 
THE WORLDS FAIR. 


OVERS of artistic needle-work have a rare oppor 

4 tunity presented them in the fine exhibit displayed 
in the Woman's Building. The Philadelphia School 
of Art Needle-Work has a case of beautiful table-linen 
embroidered in colored wash silks. One exquisite cen- 
tre piece has a design of mignonette; another shows a 
wreath of large conventional roses embroidered in salm- 
on and flesh pink and cream white. The leaves form- 
ing the edge are worked in the most delicate greens. 
The bright rich colors of pansies shown on centre piece 
and napkins give a charming bit of coloring. 

Chicago presents some handsome work on white lin- 
en. A very dainty centre piece has a design of maid- 
enhair-fern tied with loops of yellow ribbon. Orchids 
worked in cream white, shading to yellow in the cen- 
tre, make an attractive piece. Wreaths of sweet-pease 
and wreaths of violets are favorite patterns, lending 
themselves to delicate shading. . A beautiful lunch- 
cloth is embroidered in rose-buds and scattered leaves. 

Some of the most elaborate as well as beautiful work 
on table-linen is shown in a case from Marshall Field’s. 
A lunch-cloth has scattered carnations on the deep hem, 
a wide border of drawn-work, and in the centre great 
clusters of the pinks. A table-cloth shows a deep hem 
and open border of drawn-work around the centre, 
which is embroidered in roses ; there are three borders 
of drawn-work, with scattered roses between them. 
Napkins are made to match. White and purple violets 
and Dresden patterns are shown to good advantage on 
centre pieces. One centre piece shows a solid border 
of chrysanthemums, shading from dark red to pink 
and yellow. New Orleans’s exhibit shows a unique 
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design for a centre piece embroidered in butterflies. The na- 
tural colors of yellow, of black and gold, orange and red, 
make them so lifelike that you almost expect them to fly 
away while you are gazing onthem. In the same case isa 
pretty design of white narcissus. 

The New York exhibit has a centre piece in shaded red 
and yellow honeysuckles. The edge is embroidered, and 
cut out in deep points. A pretty centre piece, and small 
mats to match, are of dogwood blossoms tied in delicate 
pa ribbon, the edge beifig a heavy scroll design worked in 
ight pink. Bolting-cloth forms the foundation fora pat- 
tern of orchids shading from ivory white to purple. . A linen 
damask table-cloth, valued at nine hundred dollars, has a 
conventional design of water - lilies embroidered in -gold. 
Montana sends a lunch-cloth worked in white silk, with a 
pattern of grape-vine, fruit, and leaves encircling medallions 
on which are embroidered deer. 

Nothing in American needle-work compares with the ex- 
quisite drawn-work of the Mexican and Spanish women, 
while their embroidery shows great skill. The needle seems 
alive under their deft fingers, making their birds -~ 
sing, and their flowers to almost breathe a fragrance. The 
work of the Mohammedan women shows what the Oriental 
gift of needle-work can do with the most intricate patterns 
and richest colors. Paris sends beautiful embroidered dress 
fronts, and Russia royal court robes heavy with embroidery 
of gold, silver, and pearls. 

Several tall cases from the Associated Artists of New 
York, containing panels, wall-hangings, portiéres, and bed- 
spreads, attract general notice. These elegant pieces of art 
needle-work range in price from two hundred to seven 
hundred dollars. A bedspread, Italian Renaissance, is of 
white faille embroidered in gold-colored silk. Panels in 
Italian Renaissance have the soft blending of water-colors. 
A wall-hanging called a color study is clematis on a gray 
silk, divided into three panels. he flowers are in the 
softest shades of dull yellow, red, pink, lavender, purple, 
and light green, giving a harmony of colors that is very 
beautiful. These hangings resemble painting; the needle 
carrying its colored threads has moved over the surface like 
the brush of a painter, giving a picture soft in effect and 
ingenious in execution. Another color study is a gold- 
woven silk of bluish-green color with a deep border of 
green plush. The richest and most beautiful shading is 
shown here in the embroidery and appliqué design of fight- 
ing dragons. 
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Fig. 1.—Tamor Gown.—[For Back, 
see Page 858. ] 


For pattern and description see No. I. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Coat ror Giri From 13 
To 15 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. IV. on 
pattern-sheet 





The azalea curtain is beautiful, with its great cluster of 
flowers in the centre, shading from light pink to deep red. 
An artistic scroll design in gold thread adds to its lustre. 
A picture panel in needle-woven tapestry shows peacocks 
in all their gorgeous and changing colors of plumage. The 
piece called the ‘* Birth of Psyche” has a beautiful border 
of butterflies. The imperial gold cloth and silk canvas 
used for these hangings are manufactured for the purpose. 

The antiquity of ornamental needle-work brings to us the 
historical association of past centuries. It was the most im- 

rtant of the early arts, and takes precedence of painting 
n representing figures. All nations have sought this orna- 
mentation, from the Oriental with his gorgeous productions 
of gold, silver, and gems, to the red Indian with his blanket, 
or the Laplander with his coat of reindeer embroidered with 
strips of hide. The allusions of ancient writers to this art 
show that it was held in the highest honor. 

There has never been so high a value placed upon woman's 
work as at the present time. But ornamental needle-work 
does not to-day represent her chief pleasure or most serious 
occupation, but rather the recreation of leisure hours; or it is 
a means, not the sole end, of life work. Fingers skilled in 
artistic needle - work do not mean a life shut within the 
cloister walls, but one of independent freedom. The women 
whose narrow lives knew no- 
thing of the business of life 
have given place to a genera- 
tion who find every broad ave- 


nue of life’s work open to 
them. 
The nineteenth century 


brings a World’s Congress of 
representative women. Rank 
and title are laid aside as they 
meet under a common Father- 
hood. The great theme is not 
the ornamentation of walls 
and vestures, but the elevating 
and uplifting of humanity. 
We see the noble face of Susan 
Anthony, the silver locks of 
Lucy Stone, the dignity and 
grace of Lady Aberdeen, and 
hear the charming voice of 
Laura Ormiston Chant, and a 
host of others coming from 
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Fig. 3.—CLoak ror Grrt From 9 
To 11 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No, VIII. on 


upplement. pattern-sheet Supplement. 





over the seas and beyond the mountains to | 
bring the best thought of the world’s best 
work. The highest type of noble woman 
hood holds before our vision a cloth of gold 
upon which are designs of transcendent 
beauty ; the cloth of gold is Christianity ; the 
radiating figures shown upon this back 
ground are human souls rescued from dark 
ness, sin, and misery to light, purity, and 
gladness JEANNETTE M, DoucueErry. 


FALL CATSUPS. 

A’ this season of the year every house- 
Ji keeper should see that a plentiful supply 
of well-made catsups are placed upon her 
pantry shelves, not only as an accompani 
ment to game, fish, and cold meats, but also 
as a seasoning for S0UDS, gravies, and sauces 
nothing giving so great a variety to these 
dishes 

In no other department of kitchen work 
can skill be made to so largely take the place 
of money as in making catsups, those pur 
chased from first-class manufacturers being 
quite expensive, and never so w holesome and 
delicate in flavor as when made at home at 
a comparatively small cost 

The “vest-flavored and most perfect vege 
tables and fruits should be used, as well as 
pure cider vinegar and a good quality of 
spices, in making catsups 

A porcelain or granite kettle is preferable 
for boiling, and a wooden spoon for stirring 
Catsups should be put up in glass bottles and 
stone jars, securely sealed, and kept in acool 
dark place 

Tomato Cateup—Wash and wipe half a 
bushel of ripe tomatoes, cut, sprinkle with 
salt, and let stand overnight fn the moro 
ing put on to boil ina porcelain kettle. When 
the tomatoes are tender, take from the fire 
and strain through a fine sieve. Put the 
juice into the kettle, add 2 ounces of mace, 
an ounce each of ground cloves and allspice, 
half an ounce of cinnamon and black pepper 
each, 2 ounces of white mustard seed, an 
ounce of celery seed, and a head of garlic 
let boil three hours, take from the fire to cool, 
add a pint of brandy or strong vinegar, bot 
tle and seal 

Creole Tomato Catsup Bu il sufficient ripe 
tomatoes to yield two gallons of juice. Put 
into a kettle with a talie-spoonful of 
ground ginger, 2 of ground cloves, 1 of all 
spice, cinnamon, and black pepper each, 2 
of grated horseradish, 2 of salt, a teaspoon 
ful of cayenne, and a quart of wine vine 
let boil until thick; add 4 pounds of 
Take from the fire. When 
cold, bottle and seal 

Cold Tomato Catsup.—Take a peck of ripe, 
firm tomatoes and rub through a 
coarse Wire sieve, add a pint of vinegar to 
the juice and pulp. mix well, and season 
with a table-spvon!ul of salt, u teaspoonful 
of -pepper, a table-spoonful of grated horse 
radish, the juice of one onion, a teaspoonful 
each of ground cloves, allspice, and cinna, 
mon. Bottle and seal. This catsup gives a 
delicious flavor to cold sauces 

Tomato Soy (an old-fashioned Southern 
catsup).—Take a bushel of ripe tomatoes; 
cut them in slices and skin; sprinkle the 
bottom of a large tub with salt, put in a 
layer of tomatoes, more salt and tomatoes 
watil all are in the tub; cover the top with 
sliced onions, let stand three days, put into a 
large kettle, and boil slowly for eight hours; 
stir occasionally to prevent the tomatoes 
sticking; take off the fire and set to cool 
overnight ; through a wire 
sieve, adel 1 ounce of ground cloves, 2 of 
allspice, 2 of black pepper, 4 pods of red 
pepper, and 2 ounces of ground mace and 
cinnamon mixed; let boil slowly for four 
hours. Let cool, put into glass or stone jars, 
and seal. This soy is excellent for seasoning 
sauces and gravies 

Creole Cateup.—Take a dozen green cu 
cumbers, peel and cut up, sprinkle with 
salt, and let stand six hours; pour the water 
from them, and scald in vinegar. Prepare 
half a gallon of cabbage in the same way 
Chop a dozen onions, cover with boiling 
water, and let stand for half an hour. Chop 
1 quart of tender green tomatoes, 1 pint of 
green beans, aud 1 dozen pods of green pep- | 
per. Put in « preserve-kettle with a dozen | 
very small young ears of corn, Scald and 
drain. Mix 2 table-spoonfuls of grated 
horseradish, 1 teacupful of ground mustard, 
half a cup of white mustard seed, 3 table- 
spoonfuls of turmeric, 3 of celery seed, 1 of | 
cinvamon, 1 of cayenne, 2 of olive oil, and 
1 pound of sugar. Put in a jar with the 
prepared vegetables, cover with boiling vin 
egar, and set in a cool dry place. 

Green. Tomato Cateup.—Take a peck of 
green tomatoes, a large head of cabbage, 
and a dozen onions, chop all together very 
fine, sprinkle with salt, and let stand over 
night; put in a stone jar, with an ounce of | 
white mustard seed, balf an ounce of ground 
cloves, an ounce of allspice, 2 pods of red 
pepper chopped fine, and a teacup of brown 
sugar. Cover with strong vinegar, and set 
in a cool dark place 

Chili Sauce.—Take 12 large tomatoes; peel 
and chop them fine; put in a preserve-ketitle 
with 2 chopped onions, 3 green peppers, 2 
table-spoonfuls of salt, 3 table-spoonfuls of 
sugar, a teaspoonful each of cinnamon, 


war 
brown sugar 


press coarse 


of vinegar. Let boil three hours. Bottle 
and seal. This — is much less trouble 
to make than strained tomato catsup, and is 


quite as good. Euiza R. Parker. 
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that I can rest at night. 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 


the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as ad 


vertisements. 


27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


How clean and neat, 


How fresh 


and sweet 


The kitchen looks,—a charmed retreat 
Where one might sit 
And weave a bit 

Of homely rhyme, describing it. 


Had I the 


skill 


‘To make, at will, 


A picture of the 


place, I'd fill 


The sketch with hint 


Of tone an 


d tint 


From the deft housewife’s magic mint 


Of neatness, and, 
With cunning hand, 


I'd draw those “ 
On yonder 


Ivory” cubes that stand 
shelf, 


Among the delf, 
Each one a treasure in itself! 


EBEN E. REXFORD, Schiocton, Wis. 


Corveicnr 1892, sv Tue 


Procter & Gawate Co 





I had a} 


All medicines failed 
to help me until I took 


years. 


| 


Piso’s Cure for Consump-| 
it has relieved me so 
I thought 
my age was against me, but now I 
am sure that Piso’s Cure will cure 
me.—S. A. ALBURGER, Penn Wid- 
ows’ Home, Philadelphia, Pa., June 


23, 1893. 


MRS. ensues 
Cucumber and 


Elder Flower 
Cream 


GREATES A 
PERFECT 
COMPLEXION 


Yes! after using it daily for six monthsa lady's 
skin will be as pak. soft and velvety, as pure and 
clear as the most delicious baby’s skin. It is not an 
artificial cosmetic. It clean refines, purifies, and 
whitens. It feeds and now the 
thus banishing wrinkles, marks, and scars. 
harmless as dew, and as nonrishing to the skin as 
dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. “ithe lasta three 
months, SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed free to any lady 


hig: 


. |} on receipt of 10 cents In stamps to pay for postave 
ground cloves.mace,and allspice,and a quart | 


and packing. Lady Agents wanted. re. Ganvaise 
Geauam, “ Beauty Doctor,” 1855 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 








only with the signature of " 
Justus von Liebig in blue” 
ink across the label, thus: ” 


“GENUINE 


It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the world-known 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


For delicious, refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 
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Weigh and Compare 


Know and get the best. Cottolene, 
the new vegetable shortening, has 
won a wide and wonderful popu- 
larity. At its introduction: it was 
submitted to expert chemists, promi- 
nent physicians and famous cooks, 


Cottolene 


a natural, healthful and acceptable 
food-product, better than lard for 
wey cooking purpose. 

The success of Cotiolene is now 
a matter of history. Will you share 
in the better food and better health 
for which it stands, by using it in 
your home ? 

Avoid imitations —countless— 
worthless. Stick to COTTOLENE, 


Sold tn 3 and 5 pound pails. 


Made only by 
N.K.FAIRBANK4CO., 


CHICAGO, 


St. Louis, Montreal, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Sap Francisco, &c. 


Not ce 
, Confection, 


but as a 


» Drink, 
ay imparting strength, 
Seas aiding digestion, is 
Chocolat - Menier most effective. 
Not a narcotic, like Tea, Coffee, or 
Cocoa, but a strengthening, unadul- 
terated Fooo. 


‘Cocoa & Chocolate 


ARE NO MORE TO BE COMPARED WITH 
EACH OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk 
to Pure Cream. 


Pamphiets giving recipes, and sample, by ad- 
oy ae ae <aeager, dressing 
American Branch 
Chocolat-Menier 
86 W. Broadway, 
New York City; 
or Menier Bidg., 
World's Fair. 


ENIER 


CHOCOLAT M 
ipl 
eehae: “Bix 








ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Eoceed 33 MILLION LOS. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE MENIER. MY. 








SPENCERIAN 


%, 
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= 
ARE THE BEST 


IF YOU WISH TO TRY THEM, 


Will send sample e¢ard on receipt of return 
2 cents. 


_ SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


810 Broadw 
New se 








A 
HAIR BALSAM 
and beautifies the hair. 
motes @ luxuriant growth. 


Never Pails 
ts 


YE Pout 


‘outhful Color. 
& hair falling, 
at 


iseases 
1.00 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. _ 
860 








DENTIFRICE 


GLYCERINE 


ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue de P Opéra 





A fine 14k gold ple 

ast ted watch to every 

¢ Teader of this paper. 

on ont this out and send it to us with 

45 we vaine ond ativan, and we 

wi you one of these ¢! 

ss richly jeweled, gold finished = 

(f& by expreas for examination, and if 
you think it is equal in nee 

any@25.00 gold waich pay our sample 

price,@3.50,and itis yours. We send 

> vith the watch our guarantee that 

you can return it at any time within 


will cive you One 

once, as we shall send out 

for 60 days only, Address 

THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO 

334 Dearboro <t., Cuicago, IL 














